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orcestershire Suite 


Four Pieces for Pianoforte by 


FULIUS HARRISON 


1. ‘The Shrawley Round.’ 3.‘Pershore Plums.’ 
2. ‘Redstone Rock.’ 4. ‘The Ledbury Parson.’ 


Price 4/= net. 


Extracts from the Press, 


Tue Dairy Te_ecraru.— The ‘ Worcestershire Pieces’ is acomposition in four . . . impressions . . . 
in each of which you have Mr. Harrison's music, if you feel it that way, what you feel in a Fielding 
novel] or a Rowlandson drawing.” 


Tue Mornine Post.—" Mr, Julius Harrison has invested his attractive ‘ Worcestershire Pieces’ with 
orchestral colour and these clever and thoughtful pieces . . . contain music of much originality and 
imagination.” 

Musicat Times.—“ Mr. Julius Harrison's ‘ Worcestershire Pieces’ produced at a Queen's Hall symphony 
concert, on January 24th, are charming. One of them, entitled ‘Pershore Plums '—a serene little 
idyll—attracted a good deal of attention on non-musical grounds. The last, ‘ The Ledbury Parson,’ 
is a brisk open-air treatment of a conspicuously jolly folk-song. 

MonTuiy Musicat Recorp.—“ The Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, on January 24th, opened with a 
novelty, Julius Harrison's ‘ Worcestershire Pieces.’ There are four of them, and they proved very 
much to the taste of the audience, es — the fourth, a rousing movement called the ‘ Ledbury 
Parson,’ in which a jolly folk-tune is effectively treated." 


This SUITE was played with the greatest success at the WORCESTER 
FESTIVAL, on September 8th, by the London Symphony Orchestra. 


Will also be played at the QUEEN'S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
October arst, by the new Queen's Hall Orchestra (conducted by the composer) ; 


By the Hall Orchestra, Manchester, in Nov. (conducted by Mr. Hamilton Harty) ; 
By the Scottish Orchestra (conducted by Mr. Landon Roland); and 


By the Clevedon Orchestra, Ohio, U.S.A., next Spring (conducted by 
Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff). 


ENOCH & SONS, 


Enoch House, 58, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. 


And of all Music Sellers. 
Telephone: GERRARD $595. Telegrams: “ ENOCOUSE, LONDON.” 
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SIR HENRY HADOW 


From a drawing by William Rothenstein 
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EQUAL MISTRESS 


Most tiny daisies are 

Not anything 

Less dear than the great star, 
Riding the west afar, 

To their Mistress Spring. 


Jupiter, the Pleiades | 
To her equal 

With celandine and cress, 

Stone-crop, freckled pagles 

And bird’s-eye small. 


Since in her heart of love 
No rank is there 
Nor degree aught ; hers is 
The most willing service 
And free of care. 


Violets, stars, birds 

Wait on her smile, all 

Too soon must Autumn come, 
Sheaves, fruit be carried home, ' 
And the leaves fall. 


Ivor GURNEY. 
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THE CROCUS RING 


ComE, show to me a crocus ring 
That dances round a bush of green, 
And I will make a lovely thing 


To match the magic seen. 


And swift the words should run to place, 
Their rhyming fall inevitable ; 
The crocus come to show its face 


In sound set well. 


Children should read in bright-eyed wonder 
And long to dance, as flowers do 
Or Fairies, in and out and under 


Brambles and dew— 


Clap hands, and call for country-going . . . 
But yet, how false does memory 
Play with a golden circlet growing 


Round a March tree ! 


Ivor GURNEY. 


THE HAPPY DAY 


ALL day long 

I’m trysted in yonder 
Meadows to wander 
And think of a song. 


I shall take 
Provision of berries 
Black treacle cherries 


And possibly cake. 


Where the boughs 

Of silver-tongued willows 
Freckle green pillows 

I shall drowse ; 


Or wander blythe 
Through scented acres 
Where haymakers 
Sharpen the scythe. 


I shall not lack, 

I shall not trouble : 
Through fields of stubble 
I shall come back— 


When dusk is spread, 
When twilight lingers— 
With purple fingers, 
The song in my head. 


TOWNSEND WARNER. 
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SIR HENRY HADOW 


Tae man who can do music as great a service as any is the scholar. 
‘ Chastity of language, wealth of illustration, security of taste stand 
him in good stead when he bends to the task of delivering in words 
the message of tones. Tones interest us because of something 
which is behind themselves, something which voice or instrument 
have said in one way and which words must now say in another. 
It is translation which is needed ; and a translation which tells the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth and yet does not read like 
one is the work of a scholar. 

Sir Henry Hadow, whose portrait by Professor William Rothen- 
stein is before us, began to do music this service a generation ago. 
His writings raised musical criticism to a higher plane. We had 
hardly thought till then that it was possible to confer on it the 
freedom of the city of literature. Every such writer must face 
first the questions of his day or else seem to say nothing; but in 
reading him we forget almost entirely that he did this—as he un- 
doubtedly did—so much is he concerned with what is durable and 
universal. His somewhat daring pronouncements have lived to 
be truisms, and the absence of any exaggeration has left nothing 
to be contradicted by later achievement. 

Since those days he has gone on to wider labours. The musical 
questions upon which he lavished skill and learning have also 
widened, but the principles do not change. Instead, then, of dis- 
cussing or appraising his work it seems better to offer some slight 
contribution to a subject in which he was and is interested ; and 
the three essays which follow are placed here both as a tribute to 
him and in satisfaction of a need of which he was among the first 
to make us aware. 
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MUSIC AND DURATION 


In days before the doors of the purgatory of criticism had closed 
behind me, in the fond days of youth when I still nourished dreams 
of entering the heaven of art, it was music which beckoned to me 
most imperiously, and the heavenliest attribute of music to my 
budding perception was its lastingness: himmlische Linge! How 
early, alas! I became familiar with that comment dropped on the 
enchanted air at the close of some favourite composition : “a little 
too long, isn’t it ?”’: a comment that would precipitate all magic 
from the element and leave a company conscious of the stiffness of 
human muscles and human faces and wondering whether it was 
not time for tea. Ruskin’s dictum, that Bach had an incorrigible 
faculty for running on, decided me, I recollect, that there must be 
one reservation even in a boy’s worship for Ruskin. The greatest 
musician to my mind was he who gained Paradise and stayed there ; 
and the greatest of instruments the organ, partly because of the 
fascination of its mechanism and power, but also for its celestial 
faculty of sustainment. 

What are the relations in music between length and meaning, 
duration and effect ? The question is not so simple as it once 
appeared to me, but I have never completely abandoned my old 
instinct. Music is one of the forms of duration ; it suspends ordi- 
nary time, and offers itself as an ideal substitute and equivalent. 
Nothing is more metaphorical or more forced in music than a sug- 
gestion that time is passing while we listen to it, that the develop- 
ment of the themes follows the action in time of some person or 
persons embodied in them, or that we ourselves change as we listen. 
The clash and confusion are the same as when in a picture we see 
one saint performing three miracles, two in the foreground and one 
in the middle distance. For the space of which the painter makes 
use is a translated space, within which all objects are at rest, and 
though flies may walk about on his canvas, their steps do net 
measure the distance from one tone to another. These tones lie 
side by side, but their meaning for the mind is lost if the eye passes 
over them spatially ; they speak and they exist as one harmonious 
impression. The Time of music is similarly an ideal time, and if 
we are less directly aware of this, if composers themselves are less 
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aware of it, the reason is that our life and consciousness are more 
closely conditioned by time than by space. We look at a picture 
and in the same glance see real objects surrounding it and the 
room in which it hangs. The ideal and the real spatial relations 
declare their different natures in the simplicity of the contrast 
which we perceive between them. Music, on the other hand, 
demands the absorption of the whole of our time-consciousness ; 
our own continuity must be lost in that of the sound to which we 
listen. The conception is difficult because of its inclusiveness. Our 
very life is measured by rhythm: by our breathing, by our heart- 
beats. These are all irrelevant, their meaning is in abeyance, so 
long as time is music. 

It is sometimes suggested that music, in thus reducing the passage 
of time to an irrelevance, gives an analogy or foretaste of the ex- 
perience of eternity. Philosophers tell us that the spiritual life is. 
“ out of time ’’ and some seem to attach a meaning to such words. 
We know that the beginning and the end of a musical composition 
are ideally contemporaneous in this sense, that each, to be under- 
stood, requires a mind either anticipating or retaining the other. 
But in that sense the act of understanding would require contem- 
poraneity in everything. If we are “out of time ” in listening to 
music, our state is best explained by the simple consideration that 
it is as difficult to be in two times at once as in two places. Music 
uses time as an element of expression ; duration is its essence. The 
beginning and the end of a musical composition are only one if the 
music has possessed itself of the interval between them and wholly 
filled it. 

For this reason, there is no more crucial test of a composition than 
the test of length. The piece that seems long is the piece that has 
failed to suspend our consciousness of real time. The meaning of 
the sounds has died away from us, and we have remembered that 
the hands of the clock are going round. It is not always the fault 
of the music ; nor when the music is at fault, is the blame necessarily 
the composer’s. There are players in whose hands the opening 
movement of Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata seems long while they 
are still thrumming the first subject, there are others from whom 
Schubert’s Sonata in BD falls like a dream of unearthly rapture, 
which nothing can disturb: we wake as from any other dream spell 
to find that we have slept a minute or an hour. The question of 
length is obviously conditioned by a great many different factors, 
most of which are foreign to this essay. Tastes and temperaments 
differ in hearers as well as in performers; different kinds of com- 
position have also the times and seasons and the moods appropriate 
to them. For a proper judgment we must assume all these to have 
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been favourably assorted. Then there are many conditions of 
musical form which predetermine the length of a movement. Music 
is, in one of its main branches, an art of accompaniment ; the genesis 
of most of its patterns, historically considered, has been external to 
itself ; the song, the dance, the ceremonies of religion have been 
the evocation and have provided models. Even when the con- 
ception of instrumental music as an artistic medium had been 
finally defined and purified, the conventions of contrapuntal writing 
still imposed accidental formalities. Indeed, if the foundation of 
a movement is an adagio theme for fugal treatment by eight voices, 
the pattern, however concisely treated, cannot unwind itself in a 
short space of time. Even Ruskin’s reference to Bach had this 
amount of justice that a fair proportion of the works of that greatest 
of composers may be classed as exercises in counterpoint and con- 
sidered as the unremitting, methodical, victorious expansion of a 
thought which the first thematic statement held in germ ; so that 
the interest has been more in completeness and perfection of ex- 
pression than in the substance of the thought itself. Briefly, a 
certain kind of musical exercise, and certain occasional adaptations 
presuppose the filling of a measure or the unravelling of a skein. 
And then there is programme music, already covertly alluded to. 
Here music is in chains to a system of metaphor, the treatment is 
but semi-musical, and the question of length, though a burning 
question, is extraneous. All music is ultimately conditioned by 
the physical capacity of the hearer, and representative music, just 
because it looks outside the art, because it has no intrinsically de- 
termined end, is too often conditioned by nothing else. The greatest 
of representative composers have been inclined to ignore the limits 
of human endurance. It is in the nature of music to flow on; and 
by the time it has told its own story and the composer’s too, both 
have as a rule completely overreached themselves. 

What part then shall we assign to duration in the development 
and expression of the pure musical idea? Has not duration in 
music a qualitative as well as a quantitative value? Here two 
thoughts seem to converge. The first is that the foundation of 
musical expression is repetition. That which the writer most 
scrupulously avoids, the musician most diligently seeks. Repeti- 
tion begins with the bar, and continues in the melody and in every 
phrase or item into which we can resolve it. The growth of a 
musical composition may be compared to that of a flowering plant, 
with its multitude of leaves and blossoms and intertwining stems 
and branches : where not only the leaves repeat each other, but the 
leaves repeat the flowers, and the very stems and branches are like 
un-unfolded leaves. It is true that the flower alone, the single 
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spray, contains in itself the whole beauty of the plant that bears 
it; but in the form of suggestion, of implication. To the pattern 
of the flower there corresponds a further pattern developed in the 
placing and grouping of the flowers along the branches, and the 
branches themselves divide and stand out in balancing proportions, 
under the controlling vital impulse. For the true expression of 
that impulse, the whole plant is needed; its repetitions are not 
redundancies ; they are means by which the fullness and soaring 
intensity of its life are exhibited. They amplify and exalt its 
beauty, by relating it in a hundred different ways to the elements 
of power and freedom out of which it sprang. Musical expression 
follows the same law. The comparison of music to architecture, 
which is a commonplace, has been based on a recognition of the 
significance and satisfaction to the ear of balancing periods of 
sound, of a symmetrical structure. And yet the comparison is in 
one respect unfortunate because architecture is so much more than 
music an art of use, its forms and their meaning being indeed de- 
termined by the ends which they are designed to serve and its 
beauty involving a reconciliation between two competing standards : 
whereas in pure music the meaning and the beauty are indistin- 
guishable, and its greater like its lesser repetitions have no other 
aim than the development and creation of that meaning and that 
beauty. Repeatability is thus in music an element of the beautiful. 

Hardly then have we spoken of the conventions involved in con- 
trapuntal writing before we are brought to recognise that they rest 
on a perception of what is most vital and persistent in the influences 
that determine pure musical form. The danger of the style was 
that it offered a framework more likely to be filled with notes than 
with music; yet the mere fact that he knows the frame is there 
and that it will be filled provides the hearer with a strong basis of 
musical pleasure. A part of the delight we feel in the opening of a 
great.fugue by Bach or at the first statement of the subject in one 
of his pianoforte concertos lies in the immediate conviction it gives 
us of having embarked on a voyage, of having taken seats in a 
non-stop train, which, whatever the character of the scenery it 
passes through, will carry us smoothly and take us far before it 
brings us to a platform again. This sense of security, this faith 
in distances ahead, is not easily separable from musical enjoyment. 
Milton, whose only experience was of the kind of music we are 
discussing, harps on the beauty of its persistency :— 


Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony 
and 


In linked sweetness long drawn out 
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The value of repetition in music belongs of course to the peculiar 
inwardness of the art. A musical composition must be content to 
be itself. The reference and relations into which analysis resolves 
its life-current need point to no object, no event; they take the 
form of the creative impulse which is their unity and they repeat 
one another because iteration is the only outward sign of identity 
which is available to them. Repetition is also a basis of form 
because, as we have seen, it balances retrospect by peopling antici- 
pation. The simplest form of melody is that of a phrase handled 
twice over in such a way that the voice is led first to a point of 
temporary repose and then by the same path to a point of final 
repose, and the sense of finality is often enhanced by a repetition 
of the first, the inconclusive strain, giving the added influence of 
a suspension, a postponement to the return home. In the sonata 
form we see a translation of this simple scheme into the language 
of gods and heroes. It provides a formula for the development of 
expression through a series of anticipated recurrences, such re- 
currences affecting not merely constitutive turns of phrase but 
flowers of melody, with their leaves and the branch on which they 
grow. The demand of the form is thus for themes the meaning of 
which increases as they recur; repetition has become extensive 
instead of intensive ; and the danger of a convention asserts itself 
in a new aspect. The repeated first section, twice leading us to our 
point of temporary repose, gives us a characteristic joy, when, as 
we break away into the free fantasia, we say “ Two of that to one 
of this”; yet one formula of repetition is as idle as another, and 
the significance of this one tends to vary in inverse ratio to the 
length of the ‘‘ repeat.’”” The beauty and balance of many move- 
ments depends on the restatement of a long opening ; but repeats 
are often indicated or arranged because it is the custom, not because 
they are in the music, and as a device for the development of musical 
expression the formal repeat is obviously primitive. There is no 
virtue in hearing the same sounds twice over; the virtue is in the 
perception that they are at once the same and not the same; and 
& point is easily reached in the sonata at which, waiting too long 
for this perception, we feel the transition when it comes inadequate. 
Perhaps it was the architectural parallel which sustained this error. 
The conditions of architecture favour formal symmetry ; but the 
masses in a composition of music move in obedience to subtler laws. 
There are two eyes in the face, but though they are alike they are 
not identical, and the hair rises differently on either side of the 
brow above them. 

We have said that there is no virtue in hearing the same sounds 
twice over; but is it not the critic’s nemesis that, in the very 
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pursuit of the truth it is his mission to evoke, he is so often led to 
deny what he most wishes to affirm ? Music being the art of repe- 
titions, it was impossible to avoid remarking that a mere identity 
has as little value here as elsewhere; or, may we say, almost as 
little ? for there is a reservation. There are themes the joy of 
which is only given as we hear them over and over and over again. 
The pleasure of the rondo, in its simplest forms, is just the pleasure 
of being brought back by a succession of detours to the same flowing 
melody, and any modification of the melody when it recurs would, 
in many instances, destroy the value of its recurrence. A close 
analysis of our pleasure in these exact recurrences will reveal here 
too an element of foresight as well as of retrospect. The repetition 
of a melody without change is a signal to us that it is not being 
repeated for the last time ; with our present delight there mingles 
therefore a secure hope of bliss still in reserve for us; and thus we 
taste again the pleasure of continuity, the restfulness of yielding 
ourselves to the flow of sound and knowing that it will not fail. In 
the rondo of Beethoven’s E minor Sonata, this pleasure in mere 
recurrence unites with another source of satisfaction. For here we 
repose not only in the sense of the recurrences but also in the un- 
ending amplitude of the theme itself ; and perhaps we remark this 
quality the more because it is consciously developed by the com- 
poser. It may be, even, that where we remark it less, its effect is 
more perfectly assured. 

And so we pass from the thought of repetition, with its more or 
less mechanical associations, to one which lies nearer the essential, 
that of continuousness. For there are themes, there are movements, 
of which the flowing, brooding, piercing, or exalting accent conveys 
its spell, achieves its translation for us by its very persistency. We 
have taken a work of Beethoven’s to exemplify what we mean, and 
we could mention many others of the same composer which have 
the same continuing inward charm. The third movement of the 
D minor Sonata is one. Nevertheless the quality we wish to define 
is more conspicuous in the music of Brahms, of Schubert, of César 
Franck, than in that of Beethoven. The weights in the scales of 
the vast genius of Beethoven incline on the side of the dramatic and 
intellectual ; contrast is his element rather than continuity, and 
we can even think of him as of a man who used rather than was 
used by music, a man who might, at will, have been a philosopher 
and who was, in fact, a tragic poet. A certain aspect of musical 
expression has, through the immense sway of his influence, tended 
to obtain a prominence above its due. For, in spite of the limitless 
dramatic possibilities which are included in the musical medium, 
music is in essence a contemplative rather than a dramatic art, and 
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contrast is, in strictness, of no value in music except so far as by 
means of it the contrasted elements become each more perfectly 
themselves. Because of Beethoven, we incline to think of musical 
ideas more in relation to their beginning and end, their relief and 
prominence, than to their course, and though the complete musical 
perception includes all these things, the being and element of true 
music is surely just its course, its onward flow. I have sometimes 
compared the clear and sparkling tones of his Septet with the in- 
decisive and overweighted movements of the Octet which, at about 
the same time of life, Schubert modelled upon it, and my judgment 
has always gone in favour of the relatively formless work. Hand- 
ling, presentment, design have a higher significance in music than 
in any other art, but even in music the distinction between form 
and substance does not disappear and the ultimate standard is in 
the substance still. A great failure is better than a moderate 
success ; an imperfectly presented idea may mean more than a 
perfectly presented one. Not that there is the least concession to 
be made to incompleteness for its own sake, still less that there is 
any virtue in cloying exuberance and redundancy ; but that, as in 
poetry the test is not what verse is most musical but what thought 
is fittest for music, so in music itself design is second, inspiration 
first. The artist’s final achievement is to recognise his inspiration 
and to master it; and the profounder the inspiration, the more it 
tends to lead him on. ? 

In the works of Bach we have an example at once of unfathom- 
able inspiration and consummate technique. He is, for all time, 
the typical musician. His very name means music. Music, the 
river of life, flows from him in a broad flood, deep, swift, clear. A 
buoyancy and energy that everywhere press forward to perfect 
plenitude of expression characterise the whole of his work ; what- 
ever the theme, he has the musician’s natural joy in the complete 
unfolding of it. His prevailing note is that of joyous activity, but 
splendour and majesty in attainment and the effort and anguish 
of the travail of creation are equally his, and, beyond both, an 
intimate and penetrative brooding vision from which beauty rises, 
as if a well brimmed over. The fugue in Gg Minor, with its theme 
of tranquil reverie, its sustained melodiousness, its ecstasies of 
harmonic research, is an example of this ultimate, inclusive, most 
musical vein. Words are futile to convey an impression of the 
associations in which such music moves and has its being; the 
greatest poets occasionally find through words some suggestion of 
the realities of which we are here immediately assured. But how 
many times has the Fugue in Gg Minor been performed to audiences 
who did not find it long ? 
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Many more considerations might be urged, but to insist would 
prejudice our theme. Continuance in music is an element of 
beauty ; there is a qualitative as well as a quantitative significance 
in musical duration; the loveliest themes are dwelling themes, 
themes that ask to be dwelt on, themes the loveliness of which 
renders itself up as the composer dwells upon them. Where sig- 
nificance grows as the phrase repeats itself, where the theme passes 
from phrase to phrase with ever amplifying associations, we are 
breathing the atmosphere of music in its purest form. For by its 
gift of unencumbered beauty, music has, above all the other arts, 
the power to lift and translate us and to assure us of heaven. 


La est le bien que tout esprit désire, 

La le repos ot: tout le monde aspire, 

La est l'amour, 1a le plaisir encore. 

La, o mon Ame, au plus haut ciel guidée, 
Tu y pourras reconnaitre lidée 

De la beauté qu’en ce monde j’adore. 


By its detachment from earthly surroundings, while it creates a 
thousand problems for the composer whose temperament involves 
him in representation and gives scope for the elaboration of maze 
upon maze of astounding or exquisite but always more or less 
irrelevant intricacies, music is the strength and release of all whose 
gift is the true heavenly commerce. And this commerce holds us, 
it is as much a communion as an expression. Music is a form of 
action ; a composition, we have lately been reminded, is an influence 
which exists only as it is brought to life in each performance. It 
is not strange, then, that the higher the beatitude it attains to, the 
longer it inclines to rest in it ; for constancy is one of the marks that 
distinguish the real from the illusory and is the very foundation of 
knowledge in a world of change; and we can understand why the 
musician’s hardest task is to learn that rapture itself obeys the law 
of measure and at its appointed time must cease. 
DE SELINCOURT. 
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A LESSON FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 


Mvcn of what will here be said may seem to have little specific 
connection with music. Yet, if we look broadly at any art, we 
find that light is thrown upon it in unexpected ways from most 
forms of human life and human history. 

I want to begin by urging the importance of clearing our ideas 
upon a preliminary point. A false legend has grown up around a 
part of our national history. This legend, this distorted way of 
viewing the past, has of late been strenuously attacked. Still it 
persists and goes on colouring popular opinion. 

The Reformation is looked upon as a drastic reviver which 
stirred into new and vigorous life all the lands that accepted Pro- 
testantism. Superstition, obscurantism and ignorance were thus 
driven out in the 16th century, through a burst of splendid vitality, 
taking effect alike in national well-being, in art, and in spiritual 
outlook. 

No fires of religious controversy need trouble us here. For all 
that I have in hand, it does not matter if Luther and Milton are 
taken to be truer Christians and profounder theologians that St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Dante. I am only concerned with the mental 
outlook and the social conditions of the period under consideration. 
And, more and more, one comes to feel that there are great lessons 
to be learned from the life of these much decried Middle Ages. 
Their indubitable faults and shortcomings have been exaggerated 
by unwarrantable prejudice. Our inability to look at things from 
any point of view but our own has made us blind to the solidarity 
of faith and hope that cheered men’s souls, in a day when steam 
and the telephone and efficient sanitation were unknown. 

It will be well to keep off disputatious points like any discussion 
of the incubi of superstition and of religious persecution which are 
supposed to have fatally overlaid medieval existence. Though one 
would like to point out that the first of these mistakes was closely 
akin to the inchoate science of the day, and that the second was 
hardly an intolerance of the personal unorthodoxy of any par- 
ticular individual, but was directed against the disruptive effect 
on society which certain ideas were considered likely to produce, 
when freely promulgated. Doubtless a blunder, but not such an 
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insensate one as would have been produced by the popular notion 
of what persecution was before the Reformation. 

Something however must be said about the common opinion that, 
say, before the time of Edward VI, a black shadow of Feudalism 
embittered the souls of our people. When the ‘ Dark Ages’ began, 
after the break up of the Roman Empire, the immemorial system 
of slavery was at work. Somehow, in the course of six or seven 
centuries, this evil basis of organised society was changed into an 
association of Lords and Serfs. Not ideal; at least, such a relation 
was human. It was founded upon the duty of mutual protection 
and service between masters and men, alike tied to their own soil. 
And, in the ages when Feudalism showed its best, there grew up 
the institution of Guilds of various kinds. The medieval Guilds 
organised labour in a way that is a model for all time. They not 
only secured the well-being and the interests of the craftsmen con- 
cerned, but unfailing care was taken that the products of labour 
should be of the best and the worthiest. Probably, when we use 
the word Feudalism in its derogatory sense, we are really thinking 
of the dregs of the system, as they lingered on in France till they 
were cleared away by the Revolution. Shamelessly, then, were 
the poor used by the rich for wholly selfish ends. But if we want 
to see Feudalism and Serfdom in their most perverted and hateful 
forms, I am afraid we must look at England in the early part of the 
19th century. We see the full outcome of the individualism, the 
landlordism, the capitalism initiated in the 16th century. Then was 
a period about which we cannot but shudder, as we read the records 
of the cruel and heartless exploitation of the English working 
classes, by those who had the chance of enriching themselves 
through the miseries of their fellow-creatures. 

This excursion into paths beset with the thorns of controversy 
was needed, if we are to estimate rightly the noblest and most 
characteristic art of the Middle Ages—architecture. Too often 
that wonderful achievement has been regarded as an unaccountable 
by-product of a period otherwise steeped in ignorance, squalor and 
servitude. Whereas the exact contrary is true. Medieval build- 
ings, at their best, are a true expression of the freedom of spirit, of 
the inspiration coming through corporate life, that pervaded the 
people by whom they were produced. Water cannot rise above its 
source, and, however superficial appearances may seem to tell 
another story, these noble structures bear witness to an age that 
aspired to the highest, and that had tasted human joy, and liberty, 
and brotherhood. 

Somehow, along with the crude legend that grew up about things 
in general before the Reformation, the changes in artistic outlook 
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effected by what we call the ‘ Renaissance ’ made almost everyone 
disinclined to see any beauty in the old buildings. The destruction 
of so many of these treasures was by no means due simply to an 
odium theologicum: it was largely the result of an alteration in 
aesthetic values. The old style was termed ‘ Gotic ’—a synonym 
for what was barbarous and meaningless. And this curious form 
of blindness has persisted well into our own times. Here was the 
underlying, unexpressed feeling that prompted Victorian archi- 
tects to their abominable mangling of our ancient churches, under 
the pretext of ‘restoration.’ When you look at the ravages so 
often carried out by men like Scott, Street, Butterfield and the rest 
of their crew, you feel that theirs must have been a sort of proud 
self-satisfaction over the way in which they were enlarging, or 
lightening, or completing what, to them, were unsatisfactory old 
structures. Reverence may have been a lip-profession with them : 
it was no actuality in their doings. And yet the new additions 
made by these men, where not ugly and incongruous, are always 
as dead as Queen Anne. By contrast, the old stonework seems 
imbued with vitality. Not merely the vast pillars, and the soaring 
arches, and the resplendent windows tell of life and energy, but 
every detail of moulding, every bit of carving, almost the tool 
marks on the stones, tell of human delight and interest in the whole 
masterpiece. Put yourself in a receptive mood, within one of our 
best cathedrals. Try to imbibe the magnificent splendour of the 
whole building. Imagine, as far as you can, what it must have 
been in ancient days, when it was enriched and made mysterious 
by screens and altars and tombs on all sides. You will feel inclined 
to say that here must be one of the greatest works of man in the 
way of artistic achievement. 

The point I want to insist upon is that the triumphs of medieval 
architecture were due to the nature of the society amid which they 
were conceived and executed. In no sense were these buildings 
the evolution of a few specially gifted individuals striving only to 
satisfy their own inner consciousness of beauty, or addressing them- 
selves to a select coterie of admirers. Not merely did the medieval 
designer leave an undefined amount of work to the initiative of the 
masons whom he employed, but obviously he spoke to the perceptions 
of the world around him. At times changes and advances in style 
were made. One can fancy that the conservatively disposed were 
perturbed, as solid and dark Romanesque - Norman interiors 
gradually gave place to buildings lit by an almost miraculous 
amount of window space. But, on the whole, the architects pro- 
duced what the people welcomed and loved. They spoke in a 
tongue comprehended by all the best sense of the multitude around 
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them. Unquestionably, medieval architecture came into being 
through ‘‘a communal sense of faith and fellowship.” 

If such supreme artistic results were thus attained, may we not 
conclude that this fact establishes an important principle? Here, 
surely, is what is typical and representative. Must not every great 
art have thus its foundations somewhere on good solid earth ? Can 
any sort of art take big effect, and endure, if it is reared on a cloud 
land of high-flown aestheticism, or of lofty disdain for the aspira- 
tions and the instincts of common men and women ? 

It would be interesting to consider how these questions can be 
answered as we look back over the long history of painting and 
literature. But it may be best only to think of how music, in the 
past and in the present, has gained by keeping some touch with the 
ordinary members of our race, and of how it has lost by any en- 
deavour to strive after being— 


“ too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


May we not argue that the wonderful and delicate art of Plain- 
song has suffered in this way? Often there were complaints 
in the Middle Ages of the way in which elaborate singing made the 
sacred text unintelligible. What we call Sequences were written 
at first in order to put some sense into the long meaningless flourishes, 
the so-called ‘ jubila,’ which musicians had provided for the last 
syllable of the word Alleluia. I don’t mean to say that such or- 
namentations were not beautiful in themselves. Personally, I 
should love to hear them constantly. But probably to many people 
they must have appeared to be an instance of “ the never-ending 
audacity of elected persons,” i.e. of professional choristers. Some- 
times in an old English town one finds that an Abbey Church has 
been destroyed—sometimes that it has been preserved. In the 
latter case this may have occurred because, before the Reformation 
period, the monks allowed the town’s people to worship in their 
building. Where this permission was refused, the building, as at 
Evesham, would be given over to destruction and was turned into 
a stone quarry. Is not that a parable of how, conceivably, Plain- 
song might not have had such a complete downfall in after ages 
had it been simpler, more in the style of the old Credo, the Psalms, 
the Hymn melodies, in a word, more congregational ? 

The great polyphonic music of Palestrina and his contemporaries 
may sound to our ears sophisticated and abstruse. Probably this 
was not so in the 16th century. Certainly the Madrigals of that 
period were written, in much the same style, for home consumption. 
Remember that, in those days, when you engaged a maid servant, 
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you might reasonably enquire whether, among other qualifications, 
she possessed the art of singing in parts. 

When we talk pf how a great artist ought to speak to the people 
around him,—what occurs when his audience mainly consists of the 
unsympathetic or frivolous ? Can he rise altogether above his sur- 
roundings, or must he be, to some extent at least, the victim of his 
defective milieu ? Matthew Arnold has told us how the formalism 
of the 18th century acted like a nipping east wind upon the delicate 
genius of Gray. And something of the same kind may have been 
true about Purcell. Here was one of the greatest musicians Eng- 
land has ever produced cast into an age when music was in an 
unsettled, transitional stage, and when vast political upheavals had 
given men a distaste for what was serious and strong. Purcell, one 
cannot but think, suecumbed, where more robust personalities like 
Michel Angelo or Beethoven might have succeeded. Anyhow he 
never really ‘spoke out,’ and he has only left fragments to show 
how splendid were his gifts. 

In Handel’s case, the remark is obvious that he found his true 
powers in turning from the aristocratic make-believe of 18th century 
opera to the broad and human conceptions embodied in many of 
his oratorios. Thus, not only did he win the heart of musical 
England, but he wrote pages whose significance never can die. No 
doubt Handel’s career illustrates the mistakes into which a great 
artist can fall, when he lacks a resolve to speak only to the best 
elements of thought in his hearers. Often he went too far in trying 
to please the ear of his contemporary public. Thus, much of the 
work he produced, just because of its immediate and temporary 
attractiveness, now sounds to us dull and outworn. All the same 
it is true that one cause of the endurance of Handel’s music has lain 
in its capacity for touching the general heart of man. 

How about the greatest of musicians—J. 8. Bach? Does he 
not, to some extent, stand in the clouds, so far as the multitude of 
dwellers on earth are concerned ? Unquestionably Bach demanded 
a much higher standard of musical appreciation in the audiences 
for whom he wrote than did his towering contemporary in England. 
Bach’s was, in a way, the music of the future. And perhaps we 
have not yet seen how, far and wide, he will come into his own. 
Yet, at least in one respect, his choral works show plainly that he 
desired to speak in a language understanded by the people of his 
day ; that is, of course, through the old hymn melodies he so con- 
stantly employed—tunes as familiar to German congregations as 
the ‘ Old Hundreth ’ is to a set of Englishmen to-day. 

Nothing need be said about the inwrought humanity of Mozart’s 
conceptions—how he takes the bloodless puppets of an 18th century 
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comedy of manners, and infuses into them such life and feeling 
that they call out in us an irresistible response of sympathy and 
love. Does the proud figure of Beethoven seem to stand somewhat 
aloof from the common herd? Well, he has shown us plainly in 
the last section of the Choral Symphony what was at the back of 
his mind as he contemplated his race. Whether you consider the 
movement to be an artistic success or not, it certainly suggests one 
of the most democratic visions that music has ever offered. You 
seem almost to be present at one of the orgies of the French Revo- 
lution. A nation is dancing to the tune of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. 

As for the sentimentalists of the 19th century—Mendelssohn 
and lesser men like Spohr and Gounod, much of their work is ~ 
passing into oblivion, because they appealed not to any deep craving 
in human hearts for the noble and the grand, but to transient wishes 
for something soothing, and pretty, and obvious. The fault how- 
ever lay deeper. What is sentimentality ? One may say that it 
is an expression of feeling which is imaginary, made to order, and 
_ in some way remote from the experience of ordinary human beings. 
When we stand in a noble medieval church we can say ‘ cor ad cor 
loquitur,’ the depths within us respond to the depths of feeling 
there expressed in far off centuries. That is not so as we listen to 
the ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ or to the ‘ Last Judgment,’ or to the ‘ Messe 
Solenelle.’ 

The musical critic of days to come will probably recognise a 
watershed in the second half of the 19th century, and will call it the 
Wagnerian epoch. Distaste, expressed in the early days of Wagner's 
operas, was perhaps more due to the opposition of conservative 
musicians, and to the composer’s character and temper, than to 
any inherent obscurities in his style. The ordinary music lover had 
only to listen to these works with unprejudiced ears to be pro- 
foundly stirred, in spite of a certain Germanic stodginess and over- 
length of statement. Indeed there is a strongly marked element 
of the popular, of what has come to be called ‘ melodrama’ (i.e. 
appeal made more to feeling than to intellect) in Wagner’s writing. 
An uneasy foreboding comes across one sometimes—What if certain 
seeds of decay have thus been introduced, which may hinder Wagner 
from being the ‘ classic’ to future generations that he is to many 
of us at present ? From such a fate I believe he will be preserved 
by two fine elements of his work. He is marvellously skilful on 
the technical side of his writing. There we see the advantage that 
he had over Berlioz. What is still more important, Wagner had 
an almost unique power of handling and carrying through with 
success, vast, towering conceptions. In this largeness of outlook, 
this masterly grasp of long, changing visions, we may advanta- 
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you might reasonably enquire whether, among other qualifications, 
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comedy of manners, and infuses into them such life and feeling 
that they call out in us an irresistible response of sympathy and 
love. Does the proud figure of Beethoven seem to stand somewhat 
aloof from the common herd? Well, he has shown us plainly in 
the last section of the Choral Symphony what was at the back of 
his mind as he contemplated his race. Whether you consider the 
movement to be an artistic success or not, it certainly suggests one 
of the most democratic visions that music has ever offered. You 
seem almost to be present at one of the orgies of the French Revo- 
lution. A nation is dancing to the tune of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. 

As for the sentimentalists of the 19th century—Mendelssohn 
and lesser men like Spohr and Gounod, much of their work is 
passing into oblivion, because they appealed not to any deep craving 
in human hearts for the noble and the grand, but to transient wishes 
for something soothing, and pretty, and obvious. The fault how- 
ever lay deeper. What is sentimentality ? One may say that it 
is an expression of feeling which is imaginary, made to order, and 

in some way remote from the experience of ordinary human beings. 
’ When we stand in a noble medieval church we can say ‘ cor ad cor 
loquitur,’ the depths within us respond to the depths of feeling 
there expressed in far off centuries. That is not so as we listen to 
the ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ or to the ‘ Last Judgment,’ or to the ‘ Messe 
Solenelle.’ 

The musical critic of days to come will probably recognise a 
watershed in the second half of the 19th century, and will call it the 
Wagnerian epoch. Distaste, expressed in the early days of Wagner’s 
operas, was perhaps more due to the opposition of conservative 
musicians, and to the composer’s character and temper, than to 
any inherent obscurities in his style. The ordinary music lover had 
only to listen to these works with unprejudiced ears to be pro- 
foundly stirred, in spite of a certain Germanic stodginess and over- 
length of statement. Indeed there is a strongly marked element 
of the popular, of what has come to be called ‘ melodrama’ (i.e. 
appeal made more to feeling than to intellect) in Wagner’s writing. 
An uneasy foreboding comes across one sometimes—What if certain 
seeds of decay have thus been introduced, which may hinder Wagner 
from being the ‘ classic’ to future generations that he is to many 
of us at present ? From such a fate I believe he will be preserved 
by two fine elements of his work. He is marvellously skilful on 
the technical side of his writing. There we see the advantage that 
he had over Berlioz. What is still more important, Wagner had 
an almost unique power of handling and carrying through with 
success, vast, towering conceptions. In this largeness of outlook, 
this masterly grasp of long, changing visions, we may advanta- 
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geously compare his achievements with the small, miniature kind 
of painting that Debussy has given us in Pelléas et Mélisande. 
And bigness of scale, successful handling of masses, in art has ex- 
traordinary value. Thus art attains to something of the exuberance 
of Nature in growth and in evolution. It is a mistake to think that 
even the common man is merely impressed by what is charming 
and easy of comprehension. Perhaps even more than the pro- 
fessional musician, he responds to great treatment of large outlines. 
He is capable of admiring a spreading oak more than a sweet smelling 
violet. 

At present, among living composers, Strauss and Elgar loom 
largest. One is tempted to say something about how far they have 
been able, and how far they have failed, to speak with broad and 
telling utterance. Let us pass on to consider the most recent ideals 
in musical art that at this moment are being forced upon us from 
various directions. It is easy to condemn the methods of an in- 
novator like Stravinsky, and of people like-minded with him in 
France, Italy and England, as pure Bolshevism, as an attempt 
made out of mere ‘ cussedness ’ to demolish the canons of order and 
beauty that have come down to us from the past. That would be 
a dull mistake. We ought to be large-minded enough to welcome 
any experiments that are being made to enlarge the possibilities 
of music building on either its technical or-its emotional side. Yet 
we may fairly test these new works by the standard that I have 
tried to hold up throughout these somewhat discursive remarks. 
Has this neo-impressionist music, or whatever you like to call it, 
some power of making a broad appeal to human thought and 
feeling ? No; we are told on many sides that such is far from 
being its intention. It is, on the contrary, addressed mainly to the 
musical élite. Its purpose is, rather, to flout what would be called 
the sentimentality and the bourgeois character of the older work. 
Bizarre harmonies and short, formless movements are its objective. 
If its authors were capable of excogitating a tune like that of the 
Hero theme in the ‘ Ring,’ such an invention would be at once 
rejected as offering a banal concession to an outworn past. We 
are informed that the idiom of these composers must necessarily 
be ‘disconcerting’ to ordinary people. And then their friends 
(may I say their bottle holders ?) try to ginger up the performance 
by effusions of frothy jargon, from which I will give a characteristic 
extract—‘‘ A passage such as this” (speaking of a work by A. 
Casella) “‘derives not from an intention to depict in a realistic 
sense (and impressionism may be said to be a sentimental aspect of 
realism), but is something less literal,—a sort of tonal synthesis of 


sensations, determined mainly by sensitively balanced colour 
quantities.” 
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It cannot be that on such flimsy stocks will ever be built strong 
vessels fit to sail off into the time to come.* 

There are working amongst us in the present day at least two 
musical revolutionaries—Vaughan Williams and Holst—who seem 
to have their minds set upon broader and stouter ideals. What 
will be the consequences of their voyage into strange seas? Are 
these men, and one or two others who might be mentioned, over- 
much straining after all that is unaccustomed in harmonic, melodic 
and rhythmical procedure? Are they destined only to be ex- 
plorers, not occupiers, of a new, untrodden land ? say, like Mon- 
teverde, and other experimenters in the 17th century ? Time will 
show. But I think not, for they have shown unmistakeably that 
they are possessed of deep human sympathies, and there is the 
inner, hidden fire that ought somehow to break out into a light 
which can gladden all men. 

To sum up, I have tried to show that in medieval architecture 
we have one of the highest achievements of the glory that is art, 
and I have suggested that its enduring life and nobility came in 
great measure from the fruitful conditions of the environment amid 
which it sprung up and to which it corresponded. The inspiring 
circumstances of that wonderful day are passed and gone. It would 
be weak to lament hopelessly over their disappearance. It would 
be foolish to strive to restore them—as foolish as the proverbial 
stupidity of trying to jump away from one’s own shadow. We live 
in a world that ‘neweth every day,’ and we have got to adapt 
ourselves to its changing forms and conceptions. All the same, 
we do well from time to time to test the worth of our modern civili- 
zation, and our modern modes of thought, by a humble and open- 
minded consideration of what went on in old days when faith, and 
brotherhood among the different classes of men, and delight in all 
objects of beauty, were, in large measure, the common property of 
our English race. And the supreme artistic outcome of that period 
—its architecture—should be to us an unfailing reminder of how 
art comes to its fullest and its best when it speaks to the general 
heart of man. Painting, sculpture, literature, and music, will all 
be sanest and strongest when their producers seek to build their 
work upon some “communal basis of faith and fellowship ”—of 
faith, at least, in goodness and love and beauty—of fellowship in 
ordinary human joy, and sorrow, and aspiration. _ 

GEoRGE GARDNER. 


* Cp. an opinion expressed by Mr. E. Newman in the Sunday Times of Aug. 22, 
1920. ‘ There are no great artists who are great artists simply for a mind or two 
here andthere. . . .. .- The greatest artists are always most universally 
comprehensible.” 
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Ir is not altogether surprising if musicians have overlooked a 
characteristic of Hubert Parry’s critical writings which appeals 
with special strength to one unskilled in music, and that is, his 
frequent references to other arts. The deep-rooted analogy 
between music and the architectural arts is familiar ground, but 
the handling of this analogy in ‘“‘ The Art of Music ” and “ Style in 
Musical Art ” is such as to give these books a very high place in the 
general theory of aesthetics ; that they have won European repu- 
tation on the side of music is therefore good hearing to practitioners 
of these other arts, since it is to the comparative study of diverse 
arts that we must look for any clarity of vision as to the evasive 
meaning of such terms as Style and Form. 

First it must be remembered that, like all words which are more 
than technical jargon, they are very hard worked. Abstract terms 
are bound by no trade union rules but are for better or worse the 
handy men of speech, and in common usage their meanings over- 
lap ; thus in the article on Purcell (Vol. I, p. 137 of this magazine) 
style, form and idiom are used in senses which, if not interchange- 
able, are at least difficult to square with their significance in literary 
criticism. Indeed, a certain vagueness inevitably accompanies the 
process by which the word style has passed from its physical 
meaning of a little stick, through a long series of developments— 
for instance, penmanship, currente calamo, ‘“‘ the pen of a ready 
writer ’’ are among phrases which mark steps in the journey—to 
the metaphysical abstraction which Parry describes, rather than 
defines, as perfect adaptation of means to end. Without ques- 
tioning the perplexities said by Mr. R. O. Morris, (pp. 97, 98,) to lie 
in wait for the composer who divorces style from form, it surely 
seems that the alternative of confusing them equally leads to 
perplexities, when the position of music in alliance with other arts 
comes under discussion. It is of course easy to enumerate dis- 
tinctive marks of this style and that, but when we approach the 
final abstraction of style without qualification by adjective or 
particle, it may be wise to imitate Plato, who prefaces the attempt 
to define justice by describing a just man. Certainly in other arts, 
we can distinguish the provinces of form and style even though the 
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frontiers be at times ill defined. Thus, no one can deny style to 
Ruskin, but what reader of Modern Painters will grant him mastery 
of form? For perfection of form in English prose, we may instance 
William Morris’s Dream of John Ball. Again, who can listen to a 
Bach fugue without being conscious of something analogous to the 
design of a fine Persian carpet, such as we treasure in our museums ? 
Without much knowledge of what constitutes a fugue, or on the 
other hand of the operation of a carpet loom, a sense of a certain 
order and recurrence, in short of pattern, is evident. Such carpets 
also possess distinguished style, but we can easily find examples 
of the form devoid of style in the nearest carpet warehouse and infer 
that musicians can do the like in respect of fugues. 

Further it is the writer’s personal experience that this funda- 
mental connection between musical form and form in other arts 
reaches the point that actual suggestion of solutions to practical 
problems may be evoked by listening to work which in the ordinary 
phrase of critics is described as architectonic. Handel and 
Beethoven, for instance, in marked degree. This indeed approaches 
the inner mystery of art and life, hinting may be, at Plato’s doctrine 
of the heavenly type or ideal, so that having obtained a glimpse of 
divine order through music, it was more easy to “ lisp in numbers 
for the numbers came,” but with the numerical relations trans- 
ferred to line and space. 

Parry’s skill in illustrating music by analogies from sister arts 
naturally leads on to consideration of the reciprocal influence of 
these arts upon music ; which seems to be ignored when Mr. R. O. 
Morris describes the oratorio form as “a fatuous compromise be- 
tween the humanity of the drama and the respectability of the 
Church.” In the first place it is pretty clear that humanity and 
respectability, if they be factors in the problem at all, are affairs 
not of form, but of style, and that it is the physical difference 
between the architecture of the Church and the theatre which 
dictates the diversity of form in these complex arts. How great 
a part may be played by architectural, or if you prefer it, spatial 
factors in determining what in the event must have seemed purely 
musical effects, can be learnt from the account given in Sir F. 
Bridge’s A Westminster Pilgrim (chap. xiv) of the preparations 
for a coronation. It is not possible to doubt that Parry’s keenly 
artistic eye would find in the solemn beauty of Gloucester Cathedral 
a delight compensating for the enforced surrender of stagecraft. 
Compromise or even suppression must in any case be faced as forms 
of art develop in complexity. There is the book, the musical 
setting, and the visible setting, including perhaps miming and 
dancing. ‘‘ Have you seen my Messiah, which Mr. Handel has set 
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to Music, as I think indifferent well ?’’ wrote the reverend libret- 
tist—little thinking that the music happened to be the one thing 
that mattered. And yet the form, say, of Judas Maccabeus 
recalls that of the Humenides, where most certainly the libretto 
did matter, and the form of that seems to have been no far de- 
velopment from the work of the forerunner of Auschylus, Phrynicus, 
who in turn is said to be chiefly distinguished for melody and 
dancing. 

The point is that various forms arise, often closely related, in 
which one or other art, addressing this or that sense, takes pre- 
cedence. The group to which oratorio belongs addresses the ear 
by word and tune, in the next stage words also are dropped and 
we have purely instrumental music, or conversely, music is dropped, 
and we get, for instance, Anthony Hope’s Chronicles of Count 
Antonio, wherein a prose romance is built up on lines analogous to 
the oratorio with the chorus dominating a full close. These are 
questions of abstract form. It is in the handling that style appears ; 
and here we may note Parry’s statement that precise imitation of 
past styles is in itself the negation of style. We may find an illus- 
tration of this in Sir Thomas Heath’s Euclid in Greek; having 
analysed the general form of a proposition he discusses the wofding, 
and shows how word for word translation must be departed from 
in order to achieve style in an English version. This suggests that 
style must be looked for in what is called detail in architecture, and 
even in the last refinement of detail, which we term texture, since 
we know how entirely style is apt to vanish in the process called 
restoration. It is noticeable that Ruskin, so markedly a stylist 
in the manner of his writing, concentrates his discussion of archi- 
tecture on matters of detail to the neglect of the whole, that is, of 
form. This is a defect to which analytic critics, who are not them- 
selves formative artists in any branch of work, are peculiarly liable. 
But the impression of a non-musical reader was that Parry, himself 
a creative artist, did, so far as could be gathered from his use of 
analogies, regard style in due relation to form; and seeing the 
appearance of misunderstanding it seemed worth while trying to 
ascertain, if not the actual boundary, the general lie of the two 
domains and to suggest that in other arts they have been subject 
to specialised rule and diversely centred. We have read that 
style is the man ; may we not accept this as an approximation and 
conclude that to the artist form appears as a vital principle of 
growth and structure and that style expresses the interaction of 
this principle, this sense of order, with the incidental chances of 
time and place and the influence of personality. 

W. A. 8. Benson. 
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(continued from p. 190). 


Ir is of the essence of modern music as of all modern thought to 
drive straight to the root of the matter in hand without artifice or 
subterfuge—to let the matter rule the form not the form the 
matter—to obtain our rules from practice, not our practice from 
rules. Holst, as we have seen, is a practical musician, he knows 
what he wants to say and uses the most direct way of saying it. 
If,he desires that a melody shall sound remote from its harmonic 
context he does not hesitate to make it remote—he does not com- 
promise by making it look as if it “ fitted.” Equally, if he so 
wishe$, he uses successions of sevenths or triads without any 
attempt to disguise them into respectability. I cannot illustrate 
this better than by two quotations from ‘‘ The Planets ” (Examples 
7 and 8). 


Ex, 7. 
Adagio. (Harp & Flute.) Satory. 
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Ex. 8. Allegro. 
x. 8. Allegro 


A large and important part of Holst’s musical work consists of 
settings of hymns and lyrics from the Rig Veda and other Sanscrit 
poetry.* The fact that the originals of these poems are oriental 
has led people to expect a sort of pseudo-orientalism in his music. 
Nothing could be further either from his intention or his achieve- 
ment. Holst has written only one definite piece of orientalism, 
namely, the brilliant tour-de-force “‘ Beni Mora,” a work which if 
it had been played in Paris instead of London would have given 


* “Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda,” op. 26, four groups (Stainer and Bell). 
“The Cloud Messenger,” op. 30 (Stainer and Bell). ‘“ Hymns from the Rig Veda” 
for solo voice (op. 24, Chester). 
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its composer an European reputation, and played in Italy would 
probably have caused a riot. (It will hardly be believed that 
neither this work nor “The Planets” has yet found a publisher.) 
But it is not the orientalism but the mysticism of the Vedic Hymns 
which attracted Holst, he needed some expression of the mystical 
point of view less materialised and less systematised than anything 
to be found in occidental liturgies. In the Rig Veda personifica- 
tion of the unknown is reduced to a minimum. 


“ He the primal one 
Begetter of the universe 
Begotten in mystery 


How shall we name him 
When we offer sacrifice.” 


These settings of Eastern texts culminate in the magnificent 
choral song “‘ The Cloud Messenger,” but the spirit which dictates 
them is in all essentials the same which prompted his musical ex- 
pression in the “ Hymn of Jesus’ and the “ Ode to Death.”* 

The mystical frame of mind naturally begets a certain austerity 
in Holst’s later music. Austerity is sometimes a cover for artistic 
impotence ; the composer says “I will not” when he means “I 
cannot.” This negative austerity is not, of course, what I refer 
to here. Holst is never negative, his very faults are those of com- 
mission not of omission. His austerity leads not to dullness or 
emptiness, but to harmony which is acrid rather than luscious, 
melody sometimes angular but never indefinite or sugary, orches- 
tration which is brilliant and virile but not cloying. 

Among the purely musical influences which have affected Holst 
we may count a boyish devotion to Grieg which influenced his 
student work and occasionally crops up even in his later music, 
without in the least detracting from its individuality.t Again it 
goes without saying that Holst, like every young musician who 
approached manhood in 1890, came strongly under the influence 
of Wagner, the chief relic of this influence is the three-act opera 
“Sita”? in which much beautiful music lies hidden in a rather 
intractable form. 

That Holst knows and loves his Bach is evident from the following 
quotation from the comparatively early “‘ Mystic Trumpeter.” ¢ 


* “ Ode to Death” (words by Walt Whitman) set for chorus and orchestra. 

t e.g. “‘ Battle Hymn ”’ (“ Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda,”’ Group 1, No. 2). 

t “The Mystic Trumpeter,” op. 18, scena for soprano and orchestra (words by 
Walt Whitman). 
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It was to a mind thus familiar, both as student and performer, 
with all the most modern devices of music that a new field of thought 
was opened in the lately re-discovered works of Purcell followed 
by the publication of the masses and motets of Byrde and Dr. 
Fellowes’s great edition of the English madrigalists. These came 
as a revelation to Holst, as to many other musicians ; he quickly 
imbibed their spirit without abating one jot of his individuality 
or in any way harking back to a sham archaism. We can see the 
spirit of his great ancestors in such works as the ‘“ Hymn of Jesus ” 
or the opening of “ Hecuba’s Lament.”* 

Another very marked influence on Holst’s musical thought must 
not be omitted here. The subject of English folk-song is a thorny 
one and has been much misunderstood. It would be out of place 
to discuss it at length here; but this much may be said, that, to 
those who have understanding, the folk-song is a liberating and 
not a fettering influence. The contact with new types of melody 
bound by purely melodic considerations, with rhythms not tied 
by the convention of bars and time signatures, the expressiveness 
of short and simple tunes—all this cannot fail to suggest to anyone 
who is naturally sympathetic new vistas of musical thought which 
may, indeed, have nothing to do superficially with the curves and 
cadences of folk-song, but are suggested by its spirit if not by its 


* “ Hecuba’s Lament” (Gilbert Murray) set for soprano solo, female chorus and a 
j orchestra, op. 31, No, 1. 
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letter. Holst’s first introduction to his traditional melodies was 
in a collection of songs from Hampshire which he harmonized at 
the request of the late Dr. Gardiner. Such arrangements as the 
following must have come as rather a shock to those accustomed 
to the unpretending harmonies of “‘ English County Songs” or 
‘“* Folk Songs from Somerset,” and it must be confessed that they 
are not too well suited to their immediate purpose. 


Ex. 10. Joun BaRLEYoorn 


They ploughed him in, they harrowedhim in 


=. 


= 
clods all o-ver his head; And 
| =. = 


But Holst was finding out what folk-song had to say to him and 
what he had to say to it, and in his latest essay in this form, the 
beautiful setting of the ‘“‘ White Paternoster” tune, the melody 
and its treatment are absolutely at one. 

Whatever the influence may have been it is obvious that Holst 
has freed himself from all conventions in the matter of rhythm and 
melody. If the nature of the musical idea or the accent of the 
words requires a rhythm of seven or five (rather than the accepted 
four, three or six) he does not hesitate to employ such rhythms— 
indeed, rhythms of five or seven are characteristic of much of his 
later work. He often employs what we call for want of a better 
word “ modal ”’ melodies (that is in other modes than the major. 
and minor). Many people seem to consider that ‘‘ modal” melody 
and its corresponding harmony is a return to something archaic. 
We are told in the text books that the harmony of Palestrina and 
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his school is “ modal.’”’ This, surely, is a fallacy. The two great 
sources of modal melody are the plain-song and the folk-song, and 
for this reason, that they are both purely melodic in their con- 
ception (the major and minor modes grew up from harmonic con- 
siderations). Now the music of the great choral period originates 
in attempts to harmonize these purely melodic plain-song tunes— 
but for some reason which no one has, as far as I know, investigated 
these early harmonists found that the intervals of the melodic 
modes did not fit in with their harmonic scheme, and they ac- 
cordingly altered the intervals to suit their purpose in accordance 
with the system known as “ musica ficta,” until the various modes 
all merged into the major and minor of the great classical period, 
and (except for one or two experiments such as Beethoven’s Lydian 
Hymn) up to quite modern times the major and minor modes were 
the basis of all music. 

The harmonic possibilities of the purely melodic modes occurred, 
probably, first to the nationalist Russian composers ; following on 
them we find Erik Satie using them in his earlier works ; and from 
him, in turn, Debussy obtained suggestions for such things as his 
Sarabande and the “ Fille aux cheveux de lin.” 


Here is an example of a melody full of modal suggestion from 
Holst’s Savitri.’”’* 


Ex. 11. 
Tenor Voros. 


Ah, the trees that standso | proud - ly Know not I bringtheirdead-ly foe. 
’Tis mineaxe, that stealing ; near them, With but one strokecould lay them: low. 
ORCHESTRA. : 


& 
+ =: 
Farewell, friend, un-til the | morn, to a fair-er love I : go 
tr 
: 


* “ Savitri" (Operafdi Camera). Op. 25. 
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It is sometimes argued that the particular idiom which a composer 
uses is a mere accident, that the fountain of inspiration flows or 
does not flow as the case may be, and that the particular vessel into 
which it flows is of no consequence. But idiom is part of the in- 
spiration ; it is not enough to have great emotions, the true way 
of materialising these emotions has also to be found. Many a 
composer who has had potentially much to say has failed because 
he did not discover the vocabulary from which he could choose the 
necessary means of expression. Of course, every true composer 
makes his own idiom. But bricks are not to be made without 
straw ; and it cannot be doubted that the folk-song with its melodic 
curves, its free rhythm, its simplicity and its sincerity has played 
its humble part in giving a tendency and direction to many com- 
posers to whom it was naturally sympathetic. 

I am far from saying that there are no weak points in Holst’s 
music—what piece of music has not its weak points? Did not 
Wagner fail at the very climax of his life work ? When Briinnhilde 
throws herself on the flames as an act of supreme sacrifice some 
superhumanly beautiful melody was the only possible musical 
equivalent—but at that moment Wagner could invent nothing 
a better than a tune which is hardly good enough for a third rate 
German beer garden. Indeed I can think of no piece of music 


Greet - ing to thee, my lov - - ing Sa - vi - tri, 
What wife in all the world is like to Sa - vi - tril...... 
= = --—f 
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(with the possible exception of the ‘“ Sanctus” from Palestrina’s 
“‘ Missa Brevis’) which can be said to be absolutely without flaw. 

Holst’s weaknesses are the defects of his qualities—occasionally 
his magnificent technique masters him and the end gets lost in the 
means. Sometimes he spoils the noble simplicity of his work by 
an unnecessary piece of elaboration; at other times the very in- 
dividuality of his thought which requires such a personal technique 
causes a flaw in his work ; in his earlier music especially we do not 
always find complete unity of idea and expression ; the mot juste 
fails him for the moment and he falls back on the common stock of 
musical device. But the very fact that these lapses are noticeable 
only goes to show how individual his music is. As time goes on 
these discrepancies get fewer and fewer and his style gets maturer, 
simpler and more individual, and this individuality shows through 
all his music ; whether it is in the most extreme harmonic and 
rhythmical thought of the “ Planets” or the absolute simplicity 
of the “ Four Carols,”’* his signature is plain on every page. 

There may be occasional moments in Holst’s harmony which are 
not quite in the approved “‘ grand manner.” Sometimes we are 
pulled up in the middle of his most beautiful work by a melodic 
phrase which appears undistinguished (as for example a phrase in 
the ‘‘ Hymn of Jesus’ which has been adversely criticised). But 
these blemishes (if they are such) are the direct outcome of his 
vitality—he will never be content to say “ nothing in particular and 
say it very well.” If the harmony occasionally exhibits an error 
of style, it is because the intention at that moment became over- 
exuberant ; if the melodic inspiration does not quite always hit the 
mark (as happens to all composers at times) it is because the com- 
poser is too honest and too whole hearted to hide it under an in- 
distinct muttering in the accepted style. 

Holst’s three last important works, “‘The Planets,” the “ Hymn 
of Jesus” and the “‘Ode to Death,” seem to sum up the whole of 
his aims; they exhibit in mature and perfected forms all that he 
has been striving for with more or less success in his earlier works. 
To one who has had the privilege of his friendship for the last 
twenty-five years, and has seen most of his compositions actually 
in the course of completion, it has been most interesting to watch 
the growth to maturity of a set, though perhaps unconscious, 
artistic purpose, to see experiments, at first perhaps not wholly 
successful, develop into finished methods of artistic expression, to 
see crudities gradually disappear and give place to maturity. 

I cannot show this development better than by two quotations 


* “ Four Carols ” (Schmidt—New York). 
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in which the same musical thought is evident, one from the early 
** Mystic Trumpeter” and the other from “ Venus” (the bringer 


Mystic 
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The fret-ting world 


the streets, the noi - sy hoursof day with- 
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(Horns & Bassons.) 
(Cello & Bass.) Peo 


“The Planets ”’ consists of seven orchestral movements named 
after the seven planets with their various astrological characteristics. 
They are named— 

(1). Mars (the bringer of war). 

(2). Venus (the bringer of peace). 
(3). Mercury (the winged messenger). 
(4). Jupiter (the bringer of jollity). 
(5). Saturn (the bringer of old age). 
(6). Uranus (the magician). 

(7). Neptune (the mystic). 

They are in no sense programme music, the titles suggest the 
general character of the music and no more. The most individual 
and beautiful seem to me to be Venus (though the middle section 
is not quite so good as the rest), Saturn, Jupiter and Neptune. 
Mercury is very brilliant and Uranus will probably be considered 
“ great fun,” but to my mind they are not musically up to the 
level of the rest. Holst uses a very large orchestra in the “ Planets ” 
not to make his score look impressive, but because he needs the 
extra tone colour and knows how to use it. 

The text of the “ Hymn of Jesus ” is taken from the apocryphal 
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* Acts of St. John” and is almost ideal for musical setting. It is 
probably part of some early ritual (perhaps a mystical dance, as 
the words suggest) and consists chiefly of a series of antiphonal 
phrases with an ever recurrent “Amen.” Holst has used two 
choruses which sing antiphonally for the most part—joining forces 
occasionally for a great outburst on the words “Glory to Thee.” 
There is also a semi-chorus which sings the recurring ‘‘ Amen.” 
Many musicians have set the ‘‘ Amen ”’ to music—from the unknown 
composer of the ‘‘ Dresden’? Amen down to the too well-known 
composer of the “Sevenfold” Amen. In this hierarchy Holst’s 
“Amen ”’ will surely take a high place by reason of its aetherial 
beauty. 


Hymy or Jesvs. 


}| The “Ode to Death” is a setting for chorus and orchestra of 
part of Whitman’s “ President Lincoln’s Funeral Hymn.” This 
has not yet been published or performed. Like the “ Hymn of 
Jesus ” it is a real work for chorus and orchestra—the orchestra is 
not occupied in doubling (and drowning) the chorus parts, but plays 
its independent part—the choral technique is characteristic of 
Holst at his best. I quote the following from it. 


Ex. 14. 
aur, © 
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Ope to Deatu. 
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These three works represent Holst in his latest and maturest 
stage. What the future may have in store we cannot say—whether 
he will become simpler, or whether he will lead us into new paths 
where it will be difficult to follow ; but of this we may be sure that 
there will be good reason behind whatever he does. He will not 
be simple merely through timidity, nor will he seek out strange 
devices merely for the sake of eccentricity ; he knows too well that 
whatever the future of music may be, it will always grow out of its 
great past. 

R. VaveHan WILLIAMS. 
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PAGES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
HUBERT PARRY 


Tue following reflections and sayings are from my Father’s Note 
Books. (Not diaries—he kept these, too, from Eton days). 

It was his habit to write down anything which struck him ; often 
it would be on the back of an envelope, an old letter or scrap of 
music paper. Of late years he always carried in his pocket a small 
engagement book or pocket book in which his numberless engage- 
ments, often covering a period of three years, would be jotted 
down. 

But the little books contained much other matter, and they 
would emerge from his pocket on all sorts of occasions—to take 
down the name of a flower or a book, or somebody’s words which 
had amused or interested him, to record the notes of cuckoos in 
their many variations, to sketch some architectural detail, but 
above all to write down his observations on life. The pages are 
crossed and recrossed in his small neat hand; only when he has 
written in pencil and it has become rubbed are some words illegible. 

One of these little volumes contains a vast amount of entertain- 
ment and wisdom. The apparently most commonplace incident 
or person held some significance for him, and set him speculating 
or, as he would put it, “ finding the clue.” He has said that “‘ the 
chief advantage of getting older—perhaps the only one—is that 
one finds out more relations between things.” This belief in the 
interdependence of everything from the smallest to the greatest was 
what made life to him such a vitally interesting business, however 
tragic, as he undoubtedly thought it was. I have taken the 
“‘ Notes ” from the little engagement books and a few from larger 
note books—those kept for a specific purpose, and used as memo- 
randa for his lectures or books on music. 

I have selected only from volumes of the last twelve years of his 
life. The reflections found there may therefore be regarded as his 
mature and considered opinions. 

I have left the Notes more or less unclassified, and without 
headings as he wrote them. Where there happen to be any, they 
are his own. The Notes seem to me, eminently characteristic and 
would be even more so, if I could have included the amusing per- 
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sonal references, and those explosive outbursts of indignation 
which to those who knew him seemed so young and human, but 
which might possibly be open to misunderstanding. I feel that 
my Father’s beliefs and hopes founded on a long life of great ex- 
perience, an experience which was both wide and profound, may 
be of interest and perhaps of help to others. 

DoroTHEA PonsonsBy. 


The mission of democracy is to correct the false estimate of Art 
as an appanage of luxury. 


The essential and primal indispensable criterion is genuineness. 
A map may stumble and bungle in his speech, write bad grammar, 
spell like a toad, and sing like a mule ; if in the end his fellow men 
get the impression that he is speaking the best truth he is capable 
of they will welcome him. 


There is nothing so stupefying as a good memory, and especially 
when the unlucky person is proud of it. Memory and mind are 
mutually antagonistic if not even destructive. 


A well ordered life is pretty to look at but one of its most dan- 
gerous qualities is that it is so [specious] in appearance. The 
essence of its orderliness is that it shall be conformable to conven- 
tional standards and it becomes mere lifeless routine. Generally 
it is the routine of comfort and convenience, and ceases to have any 
independent vitality. It is the enemy of progressive adaptation. 


Education’s primary object is to enable men to get the best out 
of themselves, for themselves and their fellow men. The relation 
in which men stand to their fellows makes it impossible that there 
should be such a thing as getting the best for himself alone. There 
is no such thing as isolated best. The best is got through relation 
to context—a man may as well try to disregard his relations to the 
rest of his fellows as to seek to disregard the laws of gravitation. 
Getting the best out of himself includes getting the best always for 
the purpose in hand—not any purpose that turns up, but a specific 


purpose, the purpose of immediate urgency. 
One of the most important things in education is to translate mere 
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verbal formulas and definitions into their actual real equivalents 
in feeling and perception. To make rules and experiences intelli- 
gible qua their subjective materials. To feel always what the 
words represent and the real relationship of the actual things re- 
presented, rather than the mere cold barren formula of classification. 


Middle class education produces the hopelessly unperceptive 
mind, because so much stress is laid upon concrete representative 
terms which have no real mental equivalent. 


The object of culture is to increase the range of enjoyments. Its 
effect is to enable man to distinguish between shams and realities. 


The value of public school and university education is that its 
defects from the point of view of specialisation leave the mind open 
to a wider field of impressions. The kind of education given in 
“ Classics ” is also the same in effect. It does so far take the mind 
into a region apart from the everyday experiences and everyday 
mode of life. 


, When mere formal theory comes in, the native, spontaneous art- 
producing vitality withers. 


An expert who confines himself to his own subject is of necessity 
incapable of understanding any other which is not closely associated 
with it. He is therefore in the position of the absolute ignoramus 
in respect of all other subjects. 


Relativity. Relation is the only reality. If everything is relative 
the greater the capacity of mind for realizing relations, the greater 
its scope, the greater its chance of enjoying itself. 


When an indolent man makes a bad mistake, he expends a great 
deal more energy in trying to hide it than it would cost to mend it 
a dozen times over. 


One of the most invariable definitions between the commercial 
ideal and the artistic ideal is that the former seeks quantity, and 
the latter quality. 


When people’s favourite excitement is getting things cheap, they 
generally find that what they get is not worth getting. 


Prosperous people are a curse to society. They hug their pros- 
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perity and are afraid to lose the least wee mite of it. They think 
unprosperous people horrid. 


The quickest perception is the hardest to guide. 


The average man thinks that the souls of the wealthy are more 
important than the souls of the poor, and priests always endorse 
the views of the majority. 


Some people are much more moved by the strong words they 
themselves use about things, than about the things themselves 
about which they use strong words. Their chief feeling about the 
things themselves is that they are much indebted to them for 
affording them the excuse to use strong words. 


When in the middle of a fervent and emotional discourse on a 
subject which seems to move the speaker or writer deeply we come 
across a recondite word—a word that implies “ recherche,” that 
has been sought for for effect-—it jars and spoils the whole effect 
of the appeal. We feel that the man who used it was not whole- 
hearted in his feelings or he could not have gone out of his way to 
. look for an unusual word which only ministers to his own vanity. 


The greater part of what a man does not know, he does not know 
because he does not want to know. What he thinks are his interests 
are likely to be imperilled if certain facts were known, therefore he 
sedulously tries to ignore them. He would not go about to suppress 
them if he really knew them. But as long as he succeeds in not 
knowing them, there seems no wickedness in thinking they don’t 
exist. 


All progress has to be made at the expense of somebody or some- 
thing. 


Great fortunes are mostly made by teking advantage of people’s 
stupidity. Why then do people remain stupid ? 


Education looks quite different from the different points of view 
from which you may regard it. A good crossing sweeper knows 
some facts about the art of crossing-sweeping which are quite in- 
dispensable to success in his humble calling, and if he is absorbed 
in his duties, his view of education would be that a man was a 
stupid fool who did not know the elementary facts about crossing- 
sweeping. This is specialization in all its forms. 
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The range of a man’s mental power is the range of relations which . 
he is capable of grasping. 


One of the widest spread tragi-comedies of life is that the very 
people who are ardent in sincerity, idealistic, uplifted with earnest- 
ness and devotion to high thoughts and standards, are just the 
very people who are the easiest prey of the commercials and indeed 
of crafty imposture of every kind. It must be so. 


All men even the basest have instinctive impulses to enhance the 
intellectual element in their enjoyment. Possibly the reason is 
that men instinctively feel that material enjoyment is so very short i 
lived. 


It seems as if loyal interpretation did not admit of any of the 
strong manifestations of individuality in the performer. Yet the 
greater part of the interest of even the greatest work of composers 
depends on the amount of individuality. If a. performer doesn’t 
show that he is something in himself, it’s not worth while to try to 
get interested in what he plays. It seems a deadlock. But it is 
not; the infinite variety of sides and aspects which any great work 
of art presents leave it open to the individual to lay stress on the 
individual things which are congenial to him; and the proportion i 
of such, which make the individual compound, admits of sufficient J i, 
variety for any amount of individual character to show through. | 
People whose minds are not developed think that the one inter- | 
pretation that is shown them is the only one possible. There is no +H 
“only one.” i 


To Pupils. It’s much more easy to play things when you do not 
understand them. You have only to play the notes. When you 
understand things you have so much more to do than to play the 
notes. On the whole one is inclined to the view that it is better to 
play wrong notes with genuine understanding than the right ones 
without. The mere right ones always make the composer seem to 
be talking nonsense. 


Artists are disposed to lay too much stress on technique and 
skill—with them a high standard in such things is a sort of point 
of honour. It marks the difference between the professional and 
the amateur and occasionally gives the amateur an advantage— 
he is less hampered with the conventions which to the professional 
are the badges of his order, and can give his mind more unreservedly 
to the thought that is in him. ' 
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The pleasure which is taken in mere admirable workmanship is 
of a lower order than the pleasure in the things which is expressed 
by the workmanship. The pleasure in the means is of a lower 
order than the pleasure in the end for which it is used. 


There is nothing which gives assurance so well as ignorance. 


If everybody had thoroughly congenial things to do no one would 
want amusements. 


Those who keep their eyes steadfastly upon the heights, who will 
not turn aside to get favour from the ignorant and stupid nor ever 
bow the knee to Baal, grow lonelier and lonelier as life lengthens 
out, and it is inevitable that some echoes of the sneers, the insults, 
the stupid malice of the herd of shallow mountebanks should reach 
their ears. They are not inhuman, however they steel themselves 
to endure; and they know, too, that the vulgar mob leaders are 
blocking the way to truth and helpfulness. The worldly wise say 
“ for what good.” 


Art has an element of sanctity about it. But the tendency of 
the thoughtless democracy is to besmirch it, lower it, degrade it 
and render it as mean, common and valueless as the meanest 
utensil in their domestic economy. . 


The better a man does, the less can he look for recognition. A 
man who is conscious that he is doing better has no right to ask 
for recognition at all. He must steel himself to being alone. If 
he is to be always doing better he can do so only on conditions. 
To look for recognition is to know that you are not doing better. 


It is wise to consider whether, when one exposes and demolishes 
some cherished fairy-story which has been of service to quantities 
of people, one can give them something to take its place. Mere 
iconoclasm is mainly temper. 


One of the most permanent and universal distinctions between 
good and bad art is that good music brings little or no return to its 
producer and great profits to those who come after—but bad music 
brings enormous profits to the producer and is quite worthless for 
ever after. 


People who have conspicuous preference for physical culture have 
a spiteful dislike of those who resort to mental culture mainly 
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because they can realise for themselves that the latter solution of 
life is the more adequate. In every day experience the man who 
depends on mental exercise is always capable of being happily 
occupied ; while the man who goes in for the physical is so horribly 
bored, when he is not using his arms or his legs, that he has to resort 
to such futile and pointless occupations as playing cards, or solving 
puzzles or acrostics, to keep nature’s revenge at bay. 


Full stomach—empty heart. 


The ordinary run seek the enjoyments which can be attained 
with the least expenditure of mental energy. Man has to struggle 
against two kinds of indolence—mental and physical. Of the two, 
mental indolence is by far the more difficult to contend with. There 
are many millions of people who are ready to face physical hard- 
ships and muscular expenditure any day and all day to one who is 
prepared to set to and exert his thinking apparatus. 


Owing to the simple conformation of his country an Englishman 
is too easy a victor in his wrestle with Nature. 


Toryism is a form of atrophy which is induced by centuries of 
overfeeding. 


In a state of society in which sanity prevailed, people would not 
be proud of being well off, but just the reverse. A man who in- 
herited a couple of millions would do his best to disguise the fact. 
He would be ashamed to have such advantage over his fellows. 
But the poor man would have reason to be proud, to give himself 
airs. He can do with so little. He has had no fortuitous advan- 
tages and goes through life independently. 


The root idea of aristocracy is that it creates responsibilities. 
The modern idea is that it divests men of them. 


One of the strangest experiences of men who have been at Public 
Schools is to recall among their schoolfellows sundry insignificant 
loafing stupid boys who had not an idea about anything, and then 
to come across them again as Peers in later life, and find everybody 
bowing down to them, submitting to their opinions on every subject, 
belauding their wisdom and good sense, while as a matter of fact 
they continue to be as insignificant, loafing and stupid as they were 
when they were boys. But humanity has been hypnotised by the 
“aura” of the Peer; and the opinions and pronouncements for 
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which the same person would have been called an ass when he was 
a commoner, become the embodiment of infallible intelligence as 
soon as he is called something else. 


It would probably be the greatest advantage to the Peerage and 
not a little to the public if a specially distinguished burglar was 
sometimes elevated to the Upper House. 


The palaces of the plutocrats are the very strongholds of extra- 
vagant luxury and daily gluttony, stupid selfishness and self in- 
dulgence. If they were blown up sky high, and a red and rampant 
communism reigned on their blackened ruins at least the way 
would be cleared for reform, when everything is at is cum- 
bered and blocked up by material lumber. 


There are plenty of people of generous disposition who when 
there is a question between rich and poor are naturally on the side 
of the poor. There are, too, many of the opposite type who would 
always be on the side of the rich. They scmetimes profess to take 
a spacious view of social questions and say that the stability and 
welfare of society depends on the wealthy, with those who have a 
stake in the general order of things, that making concessions to the 
poor means disintegration, dislocation, general disorganisation. 
They would agree with an air of philosophy that the poor are poor 
because they are stupid and inefficient ; that they are poor because 
they have no power of acting systematically or in combination ; 
that they always act on the spur of the moment and never see more 
than a minute ahead ; that the possession of property gives a man 
actual as well as inferential stability and so on. At the bottom of 
all this is the personal feeling that the arguer being in comfortable 
circumstances, any course which is likely to interfere with his 
comfort and his habits and the routine of his indolent days must 
be foreseen, anticipated, opposed and frustrated. 


There are always thousands of facets to everything which a 
human creature can take in mind. The lower type only see one 
or two of them. The greatest and most capacious mind can never 
see them all. Yet the more he sees the fuller is his life. The more 
he sees, the more he can discover quality and cleave to the best. 


Mediocrity feels vaguely that ability is itsenemy. It is of interest 
to the average man wanting to get on that the person who can do 
things well shall be prevented from doing them. 


A man who has got anything new and uncommon to say must 
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needs train his audience. A man whose views are independent of 
the average ephemeral habits of thought generally rather grates 
on his audience the first time he addresses them ; it is only on the 
second or third time they hear him that they begin to have an 
inkling that his being apparently at variance with these everyday 
habits of thought is not mere affectation and perversity, but the 
outcome of a consistent and serious mind, independent of super- 
fluities and looking facts in the face. What chance has such a 
man under democratic conditions ? The answer is that there are 
many of such men, and the conditions of democracy are not such 
as to favour the individual but to extort a result out of many. 


To those of limited understanding everyone who speaks sense 
which is beyond them is either a god or a fool. As there is a 
modicum of nonsense in all wisdom, and the herd have an inevitable 
impulse in favour of nonsense (it flatters themselves), they always 
make gods of those in whose wisdom there is most alloy and fools 
of those who have as little of it as is humanly possible. Whether 
it does a man most harm to be considered a god or a fool is open 
to question. 


One can tell a good deal by a woman’s dress or ornaments, but 
even more by her expression, whether she has been accustomed to 
charm inferior people. 


We are in the habit of over-valuing the things which seem to 
[suit] our particular moments. When we are worried by inter- 
ruption, and the thread of what we are winding in our minds is 
broken, we resent such a condition of life and think we ought to 
have leisure and freedom from care. This is only one aspect. 
Freedom from care is the worst possible condition for producing 
anything of real value. 


The resources of the mind have to be spared. It is of advantage 
that certain mechanical things should be done mechanically. It is 
waste if the mind has to apply itself with deliberation to mechanical 
details. The man is happy whose hand flies through a lot of things 
that are merely formally necessary . . . But it is deadly when 
the mind gets to misconceive essentials and to treat them as 
mechanical, to leave problems unsolved because they seem to be 
mere machinery. 


There is no such thing as a mere negative good man. If a man 
hasn’t had to fight for what good there is in him against his own 
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temperamental aberrations and the misleading of those around him 
he isn’t fit to be called a good man. He is merely a man whom 
Providence for some reason or other has omitted to complete. 


One of the most cogent reasons for optimism is that people who 
deliberately do mean, crafty, false and ugly things always persuade 
themselves that their motives are honourable, unselfish, public- 
spirited. 


The instinct for the preservation of life eotit also the enhance- 
ment of life. 


When a man is manifestly capable in a high degree of doing 
something essentially valuable to the human race which few others 
can do for it, then perhaps there may be good in his being relieved 
by vicarious performance from the onus of the trivial duties of 
life. But even then I am doubtful. The ones who have done the 
most immense quantity of intellectual work in the world have not 
been those who have had shoals of servants to attend to every 
need. Rather the contrary. They have often been men who 
have been thrown on their own resources for everything—probably 
even to the extent of making their own beds. 


Those whose ideas are great and deep-seated cannot hope to say 
easily what they think, but can only come at it by practice and 
patience. 


The gift of spinning words together and making effective phrases 
is often given to those who have no minds, no aspirations—no 
character. 


If a man has an obvious and simple thing to say, it is mere 
affectation to state it obscurely. 


When cads are throwing mud in the streets, it behoves a man 
with any sense of decency to avoid being dragged into the throwing 
of mud himself—a difficult task. 


Progress does not consist in piling up rules and restrictions—in 
adding to the hindrance of individual expansion, and gagging the 
elements that are dangerous to society; but quite the reverse. 
The increase of law is a proof of degeneration. The true test of 
progress is abrogation of law, such as implies genuine, intrinsic 
improvement in humanity itself, 
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The institution of artificial restrictions is a confession of failure. 
You can never contrive restrictions to restrain men from wrong- 
doing which will not in some measure hinder men also from right- 
doing. 


Democracy is merely an extension of privileges—opening up an 
equal chance for all. 


Faith is the word men use to disguise their own indolent foolish- 
ness under the appearance of virtue. 


The greatest religious corruption that the mind of man has ever 
attained to is that of the God who submits to death at the hand of 
those whom he has brought into existence to make up to them for 
the suffering which his bringing them into being entailed. 


The priest says “‘ God’s justice is not man’s justice: it is incom- 
prehensible!”” Why then did God give man the instinct of justice ? 
The principles of justice are not incomprehensible. They must be 
the same in God as in man. If the God whom priests expound to 
us is unjust, cruel, capricious, it must be the priests’ account that 
is wrong, not God. It is not possible that man’s instinct of justice 
should be higher than the highest ideal source of that instinct. 
The account given by priests of God’s use of his omnipotence is 
deeply coloured with the ancient tradition of terror—of the caprices 
and the irresponsible recklessness of Oriental potentates. They do 
not happen to observe that the attribution of such baseness to a 
being whom they try to cajole by calling all wise, all powerful and 
long-suffering and merciful, is one of the most offensive and re- 
volting forms of blasphemy. 


Dogma is the most triumphant monument achieved by spiritual 
indolence. Certitude is craved for by the human mind because it 
seems to relieve the mind of the responsibility of verification—the 
responsibility of the effort of thinking. 


The way to get rid of the dread of death is to get rid of the 
monopoly of the mere individual in the scheme of things. 


Commercialism is concerned with the present—art with no time. 
The artist needs only to satisfy a craving to make something as 
perfect and satisfying as he can according to his lights. If there 
is something that doesn’t look right or sound right in his own work, 
it makes him uncomfortable. He knows that that which he has 
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left imperfect dishonours him. The process of demoralization which 
commerce induces is easy to follow. 


It is part of a natural instinct to desire to please many. And 
the saying that the public is the ultimate judge seems to young 
people to justify the impulse to be taken notice of. But the public 
that is the judge is not the public of the present—the herd of gulls, 
and vulgar stupid blind, careless, frivolous, pleasure seekers—but 
the public that is sifted in process of time, the steadfast few that 
multiply by steadfastness in the passage of ‘time. 


Art differs from science among other things in the necessary 
prominence of the artist’s personality, whereas science tries to 
deal with what is universal, and to obliterate the personal factor 
altogether. Art does not exist without it. 


Religion includes art as well as definite devotional exercises. 


Art is a form of devotion. Everything that endeavours to 
beautify and to make lovable the surroundings and the ideas of 
man is part of devotional religion. It is devotion to the beautiful 
aspect of things, the things that minister to spiritual well-being— 
to truth. 
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SIR GEORGE GROVE 


A CENTENARY Stupy. 


Grorce Grove was born on August 13th, 1820, and died on May 
28th, 1900. A new generation of musicians has grown to manhood 
and womanhood since his death, and to many of them he is little 
more than a name. But, to borrow from the tribute paid him on 
his retirement in 1894 from the Directorship of the Royal College 
of Music by his successor, Sir Hubert Parry: “It is the happy out- 
come of an honourable life that things which belong to it are not 
so transient as they seem. It is true we lose the immediate in- 
fluence of his personality. But the influence of his work may 
last long beyond the limited vista of the lives even of the youngest 
of us.” In his prime and indeed up to three score years and ten 
he was an unforgettable figure, with his mobile, sensitive, humorous 
features, reflecting the alert spirit within, and radiating sunshine 
and kindliness. In his old age he gave an address to the children 
of the elementary school at Sydenham, and the burden of it was : 
“ Get all the education you can, and then never miss a chance of 
helping others ’’—a precept on which he acted throughout his long 
life. Parry speaks truly of his “ whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
whatever was realiy good ’’ as his most marked characteristic, and 
dwells on his “ vital and energetic delight in the best art, the best 
literature and the best music as well as in the loveliest scenes of 
landscape and of sea.’ His wide range of interests, his varied 
experiences and achievements, and his intimate friendships with 
remarkable men in different Walks of life were invaluable in enabling 
him to broaden the intellectual outlook of his pupils. Engineer 
and builder of lighthouses ; friend and assistant of the great George 
Stephenson ; Secretary of the Society of Arts; the principal con- 
tributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible ; founder of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund ; Secretary of the Crystal Palace ; Editor in its 
palmy days of Macmillan’s Magazine; the friend and correspon- 
dent of Tennyson, Browning and Matthew Arnold; an original 
member of the famous Metaphysical Society, to which the élite of 
the great Victorian authors, theologians and men of science be- 
longed—here is indeed a wonderful record of mental activity out- 
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side music. In a delightful letter written in 1875 Browning salutes 
him as “‘ Grove, the Orientalist, the Schubertian, the Literate in 
ordinary and extraordinary.” Of all his contemporaries the man 
whom he reverenced most was Dean Stanley, who wished Grove to 
be his biographer, and who was, by the way, entirely devoid of a 
musical sense. Another of his heroes was Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
architect of the Crystal Palace, “one of the most perfect gentle- 
men” he ever knew. I mention these few instances—which might 
be indefinitely multiplied—of Grove’s manysidedness to illustrate 
a pregnant remark of his great successor: “ People who devote 
themselves to an art need to see life through as many windows as 
they can.” Grove certainly did, and what is more never missed 
an opportunity of urging his pupils to do the same, by reading or 
by travel; recommending, lending or giving them books, chiefly 
poetry, and always insisting on the importance of cultivating an 
interest in intellectual pursuits as a resource in later life. Of his 
technical shortcomings in music he made no secret. He was neither 
an executant nor a composer nor a scientific musician. “Sir 
George,” writes Dr. Walford Davies, “ taught one to think of him 
as pre-eminently an amateur. It is curious if this pre-eminence, 
together with his human kindness, formed his best qualification 
for a great professional post. I think this must have been so.” 
But then he was a very great amateur, in the highest sense of that 
elastic word. In the early ‘fifties we find Grove in communication 
with Carlyle about Bach’s visit to Frederick the Great, and the 
Spectator of June 11th, 1853, contains a long letter from him pro- 
testing against the notion that Bach “was a man who wrote 
fugues ; that he was prodigiously learned, and equally crabbed and 
difficult to comprehend ; and that in consequence, to all but pro- 
fessionals and the most initiated of amateurs his pieces are utterly 
uninteresting.”” On the contrary “G” maintained that Bach’s 
learning was a very subordinate thing, and that “ not it, but feeling, 
tender passionate sentiment, a burning genius and a prodigious 
flow and march of ideas, are his characteristics.” How it would 
have rejoiced Grove’s heart to have attended the recent Bach 
Festival and witnessed the triumphant vindication of an estimate 
uttered nearly seventy years ago—the culmination of a campaign 
in which his two successors at the College played such splendid 
parts! Grove had his limitations, his prejudices, if you will, but 
he made very few mistakes in his heroes. I found in one of his 
note-books for the year 1881, when he was engaged on the Dic- 
tionary, an admirable quotation from a French author: “ Let 
us beware of condemning irrevocably what our grandchildren are 
not unlikely one day to applaud.” This is an excellent maxim for 
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critics and editors, and Grove always kept it in mind. Even when ‘ 
he could not appreciate, he was careful to abstain from expressing 
his disapproval in public. One could not say that he had a judicial ‘ 
mind, but he was a brilliant advocate with a happy gift of infecting 
. others with his own enthusiasm. That, I think, was his great 
service in the education of musical public opinion, and let it not be 
forgotten that in championing Schubert, Schumann and Brahms 
he was a real pioneer, far in advance of many of the professional 
newspaper critics. For many of us who are growing old some of 
our happiest memories are associated with the Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace where for forty years August Manns, with “G” 
as his right-hand man and programme-writer, laboured nobly in 
familiarizing the public with the best orchestral music of all schools, 
and in encouraging native composers. ‘‘G’s”’ analyses may leave 
a good deal to be desired in precise musicianship and.mastery of 
the technique of composition ; but they were immensely stimula- 
ting and helpful, rich in literary parallels and biographical details, 
and admirably free from the arid jargon of the expert. And “G”’ 
himself was a special feature of these concerts, the centre of a group 
of friends and fellow enthusiasts, and later on bringing week by 
week his “children” from the R.C.M. and entertaining them to 
tea afterwards. Here he spent many of the happiest hours of his 
life ; and I am sure that many of those who had the good fortune 
to make the weekly pilgrimage to Sydenham in his company would 
say the same. Neminem tristem fecit. His talk, his presence, made 
for exhilaration. Sometimes he was unconsciously entertaining. 
When the electric light was first introduced into the concert-hall 
at the Crystal Palace, it was arranged in festoons, rather trying to 
the eyes of the audience, and “G” sat through a Beethoven 
Symphony under an umbrella. He had the gift of accommodating 
himself to persons of all ages and classes, so long as they were not ' 
grand or “‘shiny’’; an unquenchable sense of the ludicrous ; and 
an inexhaustible store of good stories. I think the one I like best : 
is that of the old soldier reduced to beggary, who carried a placard 
with the legend— 


Battles 7 
Wounds 9 
Children 8 

Total 24 


This anecdote found its way into Punch long after it had been 
printed in Grove’s Life, and at least twenty years after it was 
entered in one of his note-books. I have always regretted that he 
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never carried out his project of making a collection of jeux d’esprit, 
still more that he discontinued his study of David and was obliged 
by other engagements to decline the task of writing Stanley’s Life. 
He had a real genius for biography, witness the articles on Beethoven, 
Schubert and Mendelssohn in the Dictionary, and his gift of lucid 
exposition is notably shown in his admirable Geography Primer. 
He wrote easily, naturally, and, when he was moved, with a com- 
pelling force and ardour. In letters, as in life or in his services to 
art, he was the last man to overestimate his work or his worth, but 
those who knew him best are least in doubt as to the humanizing 
and fruitful influence he exerted on his age, and the high and abiding 
example he left to those who came after him. Personally I am 
very grateful to the Editor of Music and Letters for this opportu- 
nity of telling the younger generation something about the generous 
and lovable “G,” and of keeping his memory green among the 
pupils whom he helped and encouraged and the friends whom he 
refreshed by his company and cheered by his unfailing sympathy 
and affection. 


L. GRAVES. 
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XVII CENTURY ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Tue Lute and its larger kin, the Theorboe and Arch- lute or 
Chitarone, share with the Harpsichord, Spinet or Organ the dis- 
tinction of having served as the back-bone of such rudimentary 
orchestras as were used to accompany the vocal parts of the earliest 
Opera and Oratorio dating from the year 1600. It was at that 
time and for these instruments that the figured bass part or basso 
continuo was devised; and although no other “parts” are written 
in the scores, yet there is abundant evidence that these chordal 
and keyboard instruments, playing either together or alternately, 
supplied a continuous harmonic background for orchestral music 
even long after the string orchestra was sufficiently well organised 
to have undertaken that fundamental duty unassisted. During 
the greater part of the XVII century, Recitatives and vocal solos 
were provided with no more written accompaniment than a bare 
bass part on which chords were superimposed by the instrumental 
players according to the figuring. The system died hard, and as 
is well known, lingered even throughout the period of Haydn and 
Mozart for the accompaniment of Recitative in sacred or secular 
dramatic music, though by that time the Lutes had become obso- 
lescent, leaving their functions entirely to keyboard instruments. 

It is to that core of merely chordal harmony that a group of 
bowed string instruments and pairs of wind instruments attached 
themselves, ever growing in number and volume of tone, till even- 
tually the core itself became superfluous and was discarded as an 
unnecessary and incongruous appendage. 

The principle interest of XVII century orchestral instruments, 
however, centres around the bowed string groups, the Viol and 
Violin types, which together formed the first string orchestras, and 
before the end of the century had settled down into a group entirely 
of Violin type, the four-part body of Ist Violins, 2nd Violins, Tenor 
Violins and Basses, the orchestral string ‘‘ quartet ’”’ employed by 
Scarlatti, Purcell, Bach, Handel and all their successors. 

Viols, the dominating bowed string instruments of the XVI 
century, were made in three main sizes, the Treble or discant, the 
Tenor or Viola da Braccio (arm-viol), and the Bass or Viola da 
Gamba (leg-viol), roughly corresponding in size to the ordinary 
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Violin, Tenor or Viola, and Violoncello as we know. them now. A 
fourth variety of 16ft tone, the Double-bass or Contra-basso, at one 
time known in Italy as the Violone, did not undergo complete 
metamorphosis from viol to violin, and retains to this day the 
principle characteristics of the viol type. 

Other varieties appear from time to time, differing in size, tuning, 
number of strings and shape, but have never joined the standard 
string orchestra as permanent members. Amongst these are the 
Viols which, in addition to the strings played on by the bow, were 
provided with a set of metal strings passing under the bridge and 
the fingerboard close to the belly, tuned so as to vibrate in sympathy 
with the gut strings above the fingerboard: the Viola d’amore and 
Viola bastarda were respectively tenor and bass instruments of this 
variety, which also figure under various names, such as Violette, 
Barytone or Viola di Bordone. The Lira grande and Lira doppia 
appear to have been many-stringed varieties of Bass-viol which 
were required to join the Lutes and keyboard instruments in the 
basso continuo of the earliest Opera and Oratorio. 

The main and essential differences between Viol and Violin types 
are: the flat back of the viols as against the moulded or rounded 
back of the violins which rises towards the centre line and sinks 
towards the edges where the back joins the ribs: the deeper ribs 
of the Viol: its sloping “shoulders” and less pronounced 
“corners ’’: Viols were strung with five, six or more strings tuned 
according to the Lute system in 4ths and 3rds, but at the time when 
Violins appeared on the scene to challenge their supremacy, had 
settled down to a more or less standardised arrangement of six 
strings tuned in 4ths, but with a 3rd between the two middle strings. 
The sound-holes of Viols, infinite in variety but latterly of C shape, 
differ from the f holes of Violins, and other differences include the 
internal strengthening and the non-essential frets on the finger- 
board which were common to Lutes, Guitars and kindred instru- 
ments, and were frequent but not invariable in the Viol family. 

These constructional differences result in a tone which on the 
Viols is described as being veiled and nasal but penetrating, and on 
the Violins is fuller, rounder and brighter. Charles II preferred 
a band of Violins because they were “ more airie and brisk than 
Viols,” and Thomas Mace, an eminent English Lute player, writing 
in 1676,* refers to “‘ scolding ’’ Violins, and recommends that when 
they are added to a “ consort ”’ of Viols, a pair of Theorboes should 
be provided as well, so that the Violins “‘ may not ebage the rest 
of the musick.” 


* “ Musick’s Monument,” p. 246. 
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While it will probably never be determined when and by whom 
the first Violin was made, and though the word Violin as distin- 
guished from Viol occurs before the middle of the XVI century, the 
second half of that century marks the advent of the period during 
which Violins gradually supplanted Viols in the orchestra, a process 
lasting altogether well over a century. Before the year 1600, the 
notable makers of Brescian and Cremonese schools, Gaspar da Salo 
and Andrea Amati, had made true Violins, Tenors and Violoncellos, 
also Double-basses, examples of which are still in existence, and 
practically established the form of these instruments for all time ; 
thus, before Peri, Cavalieri and Monteverde had made their first 
and rudimentary experiments in orchestration, instruments for a 
complete and well-balanced string orchestra were available, but 
had to wait nearly a hundred years for proper organisation and 
worthy handling. 

The years 1550 to 1750 roughly cover the golden age of Violin 
making and the working lives of that chain of great makers, Gaspar 
da Salo, Amati, Stradivarius, Guarnerius and a host of others who 
made Violins, Violas, Violoncellos and Double-basses which have 
never been surpassed in quality, and surrounded the craft with 
that atmosphere of romance, mystery and almost worship which 
clings to what people love to believe is a “‘ lost secret.” 

About the end of the XVIII century advancing technique caused 
players to have the necks of old Violins slightly lengthened, and a 
higher bridge demanded that the fingerboard should be raised. 
Otherwise the instruments were perfected before the manner of 
playing on them had progressed beyond the type of part which 
might almost equally well have been sung, and had none of the 
characteristics of true violin music based on a four-stringed tuning 
in perfect 5ths over an arched bridge. The Double-bass though 
subject to much variety of tuning and some vacillation as to number 
of strings, has on the whole retained the Viol system of tuning in 
4ths, and has gained some practical benefit in handling by improved 
peg-mechanism. 

While the instruments were brought to perfection within such 
a short space of time, the bow of the XVI century was compara- 
tively primitive and clumsy. Short, heavy, inelastic, and without 
mechanism for adjusting the tension of the hair, the bow passes 
from a form which clearly betrays its origin through successive 
stages of improvement to its present state in the time of the great 
French maker Tourte, at the end of the XVIII century. 

It should not be imagined that the production of a practically 
perfect group of Violins before the end of the XVI century meant 
the immediate wholesale adoption of these instruments for orches- 
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tral purposes in place of Viols. Composers at that time had not 
yet realised that string-tone was to be the foundation of orchestral 
music. Early XVII century scores rarely specify the instruments 
for which they were written, and though there can be little doubt 
that many of the scraps of instrumental part-writing in early Operas 
and Oratorios were intended for bowed string instruments, the 
names of instruments do not appear at the beginning of each part 
as they do in XVIII and XIX century full scores. For at least half 
a century from the year 1600 the single basso continuo line was the 
slender thread on which were strung such instrumental parts as 
the composers considered it necessary to write out in score. The 
usual method was to name sundry instruments in the ample intro- 
ductory letterpress which prefaces all these rudimentary scores, and 
to leave the lines of music, in the few scored sinfonie and ritornelli, 
bare of any indication as to which instruments were to play the 
parts. This may have been quite satisfactory under the condi- 
tions prevailing at the time, but is vague and disconcerting to the 
historian of three hundred years later, when either tradition and 
usage are hopelessly lost or the means of reconstructing them 
difficult and scattered. Such few indications as there are, con- 
firmed by directions in the prefaces and the nature of the parts 
themselves, show that the ordinary Violin asserted its superiority 
over the treble Viol for the highest string part very soon after the 
new instrument came into being. In France the treble Violin was 
readily adopted, and this probably accounts for the naming of the 
‘“‘duoi Violini piccoli alla Francese”’ in the score of Monteverde’s 
famous Opera Orfeo (1607). 

At what period the Tenor Violin or Viola took the place of the 
Tenor or “‘ mean ”’ Viol in the orchestra, it is difficult to determine ; 
and that there was much uniformity in the constitution of orchestras 
is unlikely at a time when composers obviously scored their works 
for the varied resources of particular Churches or Theatres. The 
upper part of the string group in early scores is sometimes headed 


“‘ violini,”’” but the part immediately above the bass, although 
almost invariably written with a C clef, is seldom specified. Even 
the actual occurrence of the word “ Viola’? makes no clear dis- 
tinction between Viol and Violin type, as the Italian “ Viola” is 
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the generic term which covers the whole family of Viols of what- 
ever size. 

The bass parts for string instruments in scores up to the last 
quarter of the XVII century are equally indefinite; the one 
universal figured bass part, the Italian basso continuo, French basse 
continue or German Generalbass, does duty for the lowest part of the 
harmony played on keyboard-instruments, Lutes, bass Viols or 
Violins of low pitch. The words Viola da Gamba, Violoncello, 
Violone or Contra-basso rarely occur in scores till the time of 
Scarlatti, Purcell and Rameau, when the Violoncello is frequently 
specified. The words ‘Tener Violin” also occurs in Purcell’s 
scores, and there is little doubt that the string orchestra was by 
that time entirely of Violin type. That Violins, tenor Violins and 
Violoncellos were made before the year 1600 proves nothing, for 
tenor and bass Viols continued to be made for long after that date, 
and the bass Viol or Viola da Gamba remained a favourite instru- 
ment both as a melodist and a provider of bass parts for vocal and 
instrumental forms till even after the time of Handel and Bach. 
All that can be conclusively stated regarding the type of instru- 
ment employed in XVII century string orchestras is that the treble 
Violin almost immediately triumphed over the light-toned treble 
Viol, and that the bass Viol was the last to give way to the Violon- 
cello. 

Of wood-wind instruments, destined to be retained as permanent 
members of the orchestra, Flutes, Oboes and Bassoons figure fairly 
frequently in XVII century scores. 

Two Varieties of Flute were then in use, the Flute @ bec, blown 
through the end, as were the Flageolet and English Recorder, and 
the transverse Flute which in the next century entirely superseded 
the former instrument for orchestral purposes. A distinction in 
favour of the latter is made in some scores by the terms T'raverso, 
Flute allemande (or d’ Allemagne), and in England by the designation 
German Flute. Made in at least three sizes, the upper or treble 
instruments were generally employed, playing parts which demand 
a limited compass of rather under two octaves, covering the same 
range as the two lower octaves of the modern Flute. 

Oboes, an improvement on the earlier shawms, like Flutes, appear 
to have been made in three or more sizes, of which the treble soon 
came to be regarded as the normal type. Oboes constituted the 
nucleus of wind-bands in the XVII century, and occupied the same 
position in military bands as Clarinets do now, until they were to 
a large extent superseded by the latter instruments during the 
course of the next century. Played with a larger and coarser reed, 
Oboes, like Flutes, were used in numbers, certainly more than one 
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to each part. Both of these treble instruments had a fundamental 
sounding length of about two feet, and were provided with six 
holes for the first three fingers of both hands, and in addition, a 
seventh hole near the lower extremity which could be covered 
by the little finger; and this, as early as the time when Virdung 
wrote his treatise Musica getutscht (1511), was sometimes fitted 
with a key which was at first covered over by a perforated pro- 
tection. These early forms of key-mechanism with the curious 
protecting box can be seen represented in the works of Virdung, 
Praetorius (1619), and Mersennus (1639); from these are derived 
nearly all the illustrations of early wind instruments in later his- 
tories of music and musical instruments. Sounding a fundamental 
note in accordance with the length of the tube when all finger-holes 
are covered, the successive uncovering of the holes shortens the 
sounding length of the instrument, and gives the notes of the first 
octave; greater wind-pressure and cross-fingering produce the 
next octave and some chromatic notes which served to give the 
instruments a wider key-range, till the subsequent addition of 
holes with keys placed between the finger-holes, and holes which 
facilitated the production of higher notes, converted these primi- 
tive Flutes and Oboes into the more useful instruments of the 
XVIII century. 

Bassoons are sometimes specified in XVII century scores; the 
tube being doubled on itself may be taken as a convenient dis- 
tinction between the Bassoon proper and the old bass varieties of 
Oboe, the Pommer or Bombard ; also between the tenor Bassoon 
and tenor Oboe, though some uncertainty exists as to the exact 
identity of the higher Bassoons and lower Oboes of XVIII century 
scores. Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1613) and his German pupil 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) are probably the earliest composers 
whose Bassoon parts have survived. Some church music by 
Schiitz dated 1629 is written for voices and three Bassoons, but it 
is not till the second half of the century that the instrument is 
frequently demanded, and then only to double the bass part in 
company with string-basses or a bass Trombone. 

The Cornetti or German Zinken are constantly associated as 
treble instruments in combination with Trombones in late XVI 
and XVII century church music, and have nothing in common with 
the XIX century Cornet except the name and the cup-shaped 
mouthpiece by means of which the column of air enclosed in the 
tube is set in vibration, just as it is in a modern brass instrument. 
Parts for Cornetli appear only occasionally in XVII century opera 
scores ; the instrument lingered during the first half of the XVIII 
century in its original capacity for use in ecclesiastical music. 
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the generic term which covers the whole family of Viols of what- 
ever size. 

The bass parts for string instruments in scores up to the last 
quarter of the XVII century are equally indefinite; the one 
universal figured bass part, the Italian basso continuo, French basse 
continue or German Generalbiss, does duty for the lowest part of the 
harmony played on keyboard-instruments, Lutes, bass Viols or 
Violins of low pitch. The words Viola da Gamba, Violoncello, 
Violone or Contra-basso rarely occur in scores till the time of 
Scarlatti, Purcell and Rameau, when the Violoncello is frequently 
specified. The words “Tener Violin” also occurs in Purcell’s 
scores, and there is little doubt that the string orchestra was by 
that time entirely of Violin type. That Violins, tenor Violins and 
Violoncellos were made before the year 1600 proves nothing, for 
tenor and bass Viols continued to be made for long after that date, 
and the bass Viol or Viola da Gamba remained a favourite instru- 
ment both as a melodist and a provider of bass parts for vocal and 
instrumental forms till even after the time of Handel and Bach. 
All that can be conclusively stated regarding the type of instru- 
ment employed in XVII century string orchestras is that the treble 
Violin almost immediately triumphed over the light-toned treble 
Viol, and that the bass Viol was the last to give way to the Violon- 
cello. 

Of wood-wind instruments, destined to be retained as permanent 
members of the orchestra, Flutes, Oboes and Bassoons figure fairly 
frequently in XVII century scores. 

Two Varieties of Flute were then in use, the Flute a bec, blown 
through the end, as were the Flageolet and English Recorder, and 
the transverse Flute which in the next century entirely superseded 
the former instrument for orchestral purposes. A distinction in 
favour of the latter is made in some scores by the terms T'raverso, 
Flute allemande (or d@ Allemagne), and in England by the designation 
German Flute. Made in at least three sizes, the upper or treble 
instruments were generally employed, playing parts which demand 
a limited compass of rather under two octaves, covering the same 
range as the two lower octaves of the modern Flute. 

Oboes, an improvement on the earlier shawms, like Flutes, appear 
to have been made in three or more sizes, of which the treble soon 
came to be regarded as the normal type. Oboes constituted the 
nucleus of wind-bands in the XVII century, and occupied the same 
position in military bands as Clarinets do now, until they were to 
a large extent superseded by the latter instruments during the 
course of the next century. Played with a larger and coarser reed, 
Oboes, like Flutes, were used in numbers, certainly more than one 
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to each part. Both of these treble instruments had a fundamental 
sounding length of about two feet, and were provided with six 


holes for the first three fingers of both hands, and in addition, a 
seventh hole near the lower extremity which could be covered 
by the little finger; and this, as early as the time when Virdung 
wrote his treatise Musica getutscht (1511), was sometimes fitted 
with a key which was at first covered over by a perforated pro- 
tection. These early forms of key-mechanism with the curious 
protecting box can be seen represented in the works of Virdung, 
Praetorius (1619), and Mersennus (1639); from these are derived 
nearly all the illustrations of early wind instruments in later his- 
tories of music and musical instruments. Sounding a fundamental 
note in accordance with the length of the tube when all finger-holes 
are covered, the successive uncovering of the holes shortens the 
sounding length of the instrument, and gives the notes of the first 
octave; greater wind-pressure and cross-fingering produce the 
next octave and some chromatic notes which served to give the 
instruments a wider key-range, till the subsequent addition of 
holes with keys placed between the finger-holes, and holes which 
facilitated the production of higher notes, converted these primi- 
tive Flutes and Oboes into the more useful instruments of the 
XVIII century. | 

Bassoons are sometimes specified in XVII century scores; the 
tube being doubled on itself may be taken as a convenient dis- | 
tinction between the Bassoon proper and the old bass varieties of 
Oboe, the Pommer or Bombard ; also between the tenor Bassoon 
and tenor Oboe, though some uncertainty exists as to the exact 
identity of the higher Bassoons and lower Oboes of XVIII century 
scores. Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1613) and his German pupil 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) are probably the earliest composers 
whose Bassoon parts have survived. Some church music by 
Schiitz dated 1629 is written for voices and three Bassoons, but it 0 
is not till the second half of the century that the instrument is 
frequently demanded, and then only to double the bass part in 4 
company with string-basses or a bass Trombone. 

The Cornetti or German Zinken are constantly associated as 
treble instruments in combination with Trombones in late XVI 
and XVII century church music, and have nothing in common with 
the XIX century Cornet except the name and the cup-shaped 
mouthpiece by means of which the column of air enclosed in the . 
tube is set in vibration, just as it is in a modern brass instrument. 
Parts for Cornetli appear only occasionally in XVII century opera 
scores ; the instrument lingered during the first half of the XVIII | 
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These obsolete instruments represent a class by themselves. Of 
strictly conical bore but without a spreading bell, they were made 
of wood or ivory, and were pierced with a thumb-hole behind and 
six finger-holes in front. These, on being uncovered, shortened the 
sounding length of the tube in exactly the same way as on Flutes, 
Oboes and Bassoons; the mouthpiece and method of blowing, 
however, was similar to that of the brass instruments with which 
they were usually grouped. Two varieties were used, one slightly 
curved and the other straight, the latter having apparently a gentler 
tone were called cornetti muti. Not less than three sizes were 
known, each having a compass of between two and three octaves, 
and of these the favourite appears to have been the middle member, 
about two feet in length and corresponding roughly to the range 
of a soprano voice. The smaller size, to judge from a part by Mon- 
teverde, could ascend as high as D above the treble stave, and was 
evidently an instrument from which considerable agility was 
expected. Parts for Cornetti continued to be written by Bach and 
Gluck, after which time the Cornetti proper disappear altogether 
from orchestral scores. A still larger bass instrument constructed 
on the same principle was the strangely curved Serpent, which 
survived in the orchestra for some considerable time after the 
Cornetti ; the shortening-hole system was applied in turn to its 
lineal successors the bass Horn and Ophicleide, which with the 
XIX century keyed Bugles represent the last of the wind instru- 
ments which were blown through a cup-shaped mouthpiece and 
pierced with finger-holes or key-holes in the tube. 

Like the Cornetti, Trombones appear infrequently in XVII cen- 
tury opera scores, but were freely used in church orchestras. Trom- 
bone parts dating from the end of the XVI century exist in the 
Sacre Symphonie of Giovanni Gabrieli (organist of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, at the time), and later instances of their use are in certain 
operas by Monteverde and Cesti. Trombones stand alone amongst 
orchestral wind instruments in that they were mechanically perfect 
before any sort of organised orchestras were in existence, but though 
used throughout the XVIII century in Opera, Oratorio and Can- 
tata, it was not till the early XIX century that they take their 
place in the concert or Symphony orchestra. Four sizes were 
made, and the now obsolete treble instrument of which the slide 
was pushed out should not be confused with the English Slide- 
Trumpet on which the smaller slide was drawn towards the player, 
thus lengthening the tube and consequently lowering the pitch of 
the open notes to the extent of not more than a whole tone. It 
seems strange that composers should have neglected to make more 
use of a brass instrument so perfect as the Trombone was even 
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before the XVII century (the slide in its seven positions gave a 
complete chromatic scale from an augmented 4th above the fun- 
damental note and upwards) ; yet for over two hundred years they 
struggled with the imperfections of the fixed open tube of hand 
Horns and natural Trumpets. Judging from surviving parts, the 
Alto, Tenor and bass Trombones were the most used, and if the 
treble instrument was known at the time, its place was consistently 
usurped by the Cornetti in XVII century music. 

Opera scores of the XVII century frequently include Trumpet 
parts when dramatic situations of warlike or triumphant character 
demand suitable reflection in the music. The instruments neces- 
sary to play the parts would be either eight or about seven feet 
long, thus standing in'C or D; like the modern instrument, the 
tube was twice bent and was for the greater part of its length 
cylindrical in bore, but appears to have had less “ spread ” in the 
bell. The parts are non-transposing, and are either of the “ fan- 
fare’ type, or of the high-pitched conjunct variety which came to 
be associated with the word “clarino”’; but the distinction between 
them, which concerns rather the portion of the harmonic series 
used than the particular instrument, is not so clearly marked in the 
Trumpet parts of the XVII century, a period at which the same 
player was evidently required to play both high and low. 

Timpani are associated with Trumpets in the scores of Lulli and 
other French operatic composers, and must have been provided 
with tuning screws. The roll appears to be unknown at the time, 
but the capacity of drums for rhythmical patterns is clearly ap- 
preciated. 

The orchestral Horn, derived by development and refinement 
from the hunting Horn, belongs to XVIII century orchestras, 
also the Clarinet, but with these exceptions, all wind instruments 
of the modern orchestra are represented in X VII century orchestras, 
at any rate in type. 

Flutes, Oboes and Trumpets were usually provided with two 
parts, which, unlike the later custom, were evidently intended to 
be played by more than one instrument to each part; Bassoons 
are given one part, and that always the bass, and Trombone parts 
already foreshadow the now conventional grouping in three. 

It is significant that although practically all wind instruments 
were made and used in three, four or more sizes, the size that even- 
tually survived for orchestral use is that which is most frequently 
employed in XVII century orchestras; the two-foot Flutes and 
Oboes, the normal Bassoon, and eight-foot Trumpet are commonly 
demanded, whereas other sizes of those instruments appear only 
exceptionally. 
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Parts for other, usually obsolete, instruments occur sporadically, 
but already in the XVII century the process of “ the survival of 
the fittest ’’ appears to be in operation, and though the wind section 
is far from being settled in constitution, the end of the century 
shows Flutes, Oboes, Bassoons, Trumpets and Timpani well on 
the way towards being established and indispensable members 
of the orchestra. 

ApAaM CaRSE. 
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MUSIC IN YORKSHIRE 


I SHALL not try to prove or disprove that Yorkshire deserves its 
reputation for being the most musical county, but rather to give 
a true account of the state of music there now, together with a 
few ideas as to the causes thereof. 

Probably vocal music is practised by a greater proportion of the 
population of the West Riding than it is in other parts of the 
country, and consequently it is to them their most natural medium 
of artistic expression. But I fear it is this limitation of their efforts 
to the vocai side which tends to keep down the numbers of really 
great artists—composers, players, or singers. Certainly it is not 
any lack of musical gifts. There is any amount of innate love of 
the art ; there is an amazing number of people with natural voices 
of great beauty ; there is an unusual devotion to the organ, which 
is regarded as the “king of instruments” and honoured accord- 
ingly. My own theory is that all this comes from a variety of 
causes. The number of good voices is due first of all to the vowel 
sounds in the dialect. The south countryman says, “ Look at that 
book,” with short, closed, un-resonant vowel sounds in each of the 
four words. The West Riding Yorkshireman has no short 00. He 
invariably uses the longest, “ yawniest,”” most resonant 00, more 
open as regards the throat than the 00 commonly sounded in words 
like fool. The a in at and that is, with him, far more like the ah 
sound in heart. The experience of twenty years of teaching singing 
convinces me that those who speak with an open throat are far 
more likely to sing well than those who do not. 

Nonconformity can take much of the credit for ingraining into 
Yorkshiremen the love of choral singing. No one who has passed 
through the West Riding, even in the railway train, can have failed 
to notice the number of abnormally large, ugly and wealthy looking 
chapels. When I was a boy in the West Riding the great majority 
of people were Nonconformists. They were earnest and sincere, 
simple and severe in their religious convictions, and they delighted 
to express their emotions through choral singing. The old- 
fashioned, Nonconformist hymn-tune had much in common with 
the late 18th and early 19th century glees. Many of these hymn- 
tunes and glees were written by Yorkshiremen. What more 
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natural than for people endowed with excellent voices to progress 
from these simple efforts to the still more exciting joys of the 
Handelian oratorio, wherein also their religious feelings found an 
outlet ? 

Instrumentally it was the organ that attracted them, and not so 
much the piano or the fiddle, because they loved a mass of sound. 
Thousands of children singing together at “ anniversaries”’ and 
open air celebrations ; enormous brass and military band contests ; 
huge congregations lustily joining in the hymn- or psalm-tune with 
large and powerful organs to support them ; all these appealed, and 
still appeal to Yorkshire folk more than the more delicate and in- 
tellectual forms of the art. 

There are one or two other considerations that bear on the 
question. The inhabitants of thickly populated districts, whose 
lives, as workers in factories and mines, tend towards monotony, 
are naturally attracted towards forms of expression which will 
relieve the dulness of their lives and in which a crowd of people can 
take part. Football and cricket matches, and, in the old days, and 
even to a certain extent yet, fights between cocks, or dogs, or men, 
were just the thing for them. A jolly and excited crowd of people, 
familiar to each other; the fresh air after the hot factory or stuffy 
mine; above all some match of skill wherein he could exercise his 
sporting proclivities, are all very dear to the Yorkshireman. The 
weekly rehearsal of the chapel choir or the choral society is an 
equally pleasant reaction. These choral efforts were always tonally 
splendid, but until some twenty years ago the expression was all 
on the vigorous side, and that vague emotion experienced when 
‘sking part in a mass of sound, irrespective of the words or music, 
was the feeling uppermost in the singers’ minds. I have heard 
several old chorus singers refer to the singing of the National Anthem 
on the county ground at Headingley, during a match with the 
Australians, when the news of peace was proclaimed after the 
South African war, as the most stirring thing they ever heard. 
The way these good people sing their hymn-tunes goes to prove my 
contention, for the most solemn words are often united with trivial 
tunes and complacently roared out with fine effect. 

It was the secularisation of music which gave us first the opera 
and then chamber and orchestral music. One might say that 
Yorkshire has felt the secularising influence more remotely than 
most places. There is still in the smaller places that veneration 
for “sacred” music. The evil effects of the gap in English instru- 
mental composition, except organ music, between Purcell and 
Sterndale Bennett, filled in by the oratorio, the glee, and by church 
music, is still felt in the West Riding. Just as the weaknesses in 
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these choral works are surely attributable to the fact that their 
composers were lamentably unpractised in the art of development, 
only acquired through writing absolute music—in other words to 
the narrowness of their outlook—so also the shortcomings of the 
Yorkshire singers are traceable to the fact that music to them 
consists of a few of the classical oratorios, madrigals, glees and part- 
songs, a certain amount of good and a large quantity of third rate 
Church music, and their solo songs. These last are generally of 
the most appalling type, words and music being so bad the marvel 
is that those who can and do appreciate such good things as Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion music and B minor Mass and Brahms’ Requiem 
can find any pleasure in them. It is most interesting to watch the 
singers when a programme of mixed orchestral and choral music 
is performed. During the orchestral numbers the most intelligent 
and musical members of the chorus will listen intently; the rest 
will talk and fidget. The real artists amongst the principal soloists 
will take a seat in the hall and afterwards criticise with insight and 
knowledge ; those with good voices but small interpretative powers 
will betake themselves either to the artists’ room or to their hotels. 

Dr. Henry Coward, of Sheffield, discovered that clear diction and 
the power to command every shade of dynamic intensity could be 
obtained from a chorus provided the conductor had enough personal. 
magnetism. Having a large share of this essential himself, he 
obtained many startling effects and some real expression from the 
Sheffield chorus first, and afterwards in other towns. But there 
is much to be done yet. Few conductors can draw the line between 
mere effect and the real thing; few have sufficient knowledge of 
the voice, together with enough personal magnetism and orchestral 
technique, to get from their forces that all round excellence which 
can establish and maintain the atmosphere in the performance of 
a choral work. It is just atmosphere most performances lack. 
Tradition is against it ; the old fashioned oratorio, with its detached 
numbers and formal construction, militates against it. The setting 
is so entirely inappropriate. What could be more ridiculously 
inartistic than an over-dressed lady, bowing and smiling compla- 
cently before and after her effort, singing ““ He was despised and 
rejected of men ?”’ Music competitions, where the choice of music 
is good, have done much to bring about the undoubted improve- 
ment manifested within the last ten years. Solo-singers and choirs 
have had not only to learn the notes of, but also to master every 
detail of technique and expression in music of the highest class. 
Think of the effect on a singer, whose previous high-water mark 
has probably been a hackneyed Handelian aria, when he or she has 
to live for some weeks with such music as one of the “‘Ernste Gesiinge” 
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of Brahms, Schubert’s “ Friihlingsglaube,” or Mozart’s “‘Dove sono”’! 
All these and many more like them have been test pieces at the 
big competitions in recent years. The instrumental side of the 
competitive movement languishes somewhat. At some places, like 
Huddersfield for instance, good entries of pianists and violinists 
obtain, and good music, often well played, is heard. But few places 
have classes for chamber music and still fewer for orchestras ; and 
then only meagre entries result. The singing of the first class 
choirs at the bigger competitions is a revelation of what choral 
singing can be. 

To sum up the present situation: the Nonconformists have lost 
much of the simplicity and earnestness of their religious convictions. 
Their form of worship is now designed more to attract than to be 
a simple expression of their faith. Yet every large chapel still has 
its annual Messiah, Creation, or Elijah. In these hustling, hectic 
days the public is not in the mood for forms of music which tax its 
powers of concentration heavily. The better educated are begin- 
ning to be aware of the incongruities in the concert performances 
of oratorio and even to feel the low artistic value of some of the 
works themselves. The result is a slight slump in the public sup- 
port of the choral societies. Yet every large town and many small 
ones have their choral concerts. The standard of performance 
varies with the material to hand, but all present to some extent the 
same characteristics. Repertoires are limited to well-known classics 
and any modern work, such as the Dream of Gerontius, which has 
made a stir and is likely to draw a full house. Many societies 
depend on what they term “a good Messiah” to supply funds to 
spend on other, less paying works. Choruses are sung with mag- 
nificent tone and precision but with by no means subtle expression. 
The orchestral playing is, often a weak feature. Amateur orches- 
tras are not nearly numerous enough. There is plenty of support 
for concerts of orchestral music at popular prices, supposing that 
the programmes are carefully selected, as is shown by the fine 
audiences at the Leeds Saturday night orchestral concerts. Of 
chamber music there is scarcely any except a little in towns the 
size of Leeds, Sheffield and Bradford. Teaching is for the most 
part of a dull, unimaginative order. Many teachers are conscien- 
tious enough, but their ideals are poor, and often they have been 
taught by people as ignorant and inartistic as themselves. Church 
music is of a very poor type, as witness the scores of performances 
of cantatas like those of Stainer and Gaul. 

I admit that this is a gloomy picture; yet the ground is fertile 
enough, and when the right seed is sown in sufficient quantities it 
will bring forth an hundredfold. More good music of every class 
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must be provided for the people at large. No one learns to play 
cricket by reading Wisden, or cultivates a palate for good wine by 
hearing others talk about it. Play cricket, drink plenty of good 
wine, listen to and take part in plenty of good music! Private 
enterprise cannot supply enough of the best, for it dwindles as 
soon as the inevitable financial loss overtakes it. The loss will be 
inevitable until the public have learned to appreciate, for they will 
not pay for what they have no use for. County, City and Town 
Councils could, if they would, bring to fruition much of the latent 
wealth of music in Yorkshire. They spend thousands on art 
galleries, hundreds on organ recitals, and the health resorts have 
municipal orchestras—to attract—not to educate. Municipal music 
schools with liberal scholarships, municipal orchestras, not expected 
to pay for themselves, subsidies for operas and societies whether 
choral or orchestral so long as they do good work, these are the 
remedies. An appeal to the unmusical Councillor to further the 
cause of music has about as much chance of success as an appeal 
to the uneducated to subscribe money for education. Even so 
there are hopeful signs here and there. The main difficulty is that 
few recognise the true mission of music, nor do they understand 
that patriotism in music is just as vital as it is in other things. 
Epwarp C. Batrstow. 
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In 1819 John Nichols of Fleet Street, whom the great Gibbon called 
“ the last of the literary printers,’ published a collection of “‘ Music 
Speeches at Cambridge Spoken at Public Commencements.” The 
title-page conjures up expectations of some very learned and 
academic contents, but those seeking serious musical information 
from these pages would be doomed to disappointment. At the 
same time the Speeches have a decided interest, if only through the 
light thrown on the attitude displayed towards the art of music by 
the Universities, in the 18th century; also on the intellectual 
matter which was calculated to entertain “ Females” of that 
period. In his preface the publisher informs us that on these 
occasions “the Orator was expected to produce a humourous copy 
of English verses on the fashionable topicks of the day, for the 
entertainment of the Female part of his Audience.” Evidently 
the so-called “‘ Music Speech ’’ was made immediately before the 
performance of some musical work, (also designed, no doubt, “ for 
the entertainment of the Female part of his Audience ’’), but we 
have in one instance only any indication as to the nature of this 
performance. The first ‘‘ Music Speech” given is not complete, 
and its date is uncertain: we only know that it was reprinted as 
a second edition in 1714. The Orator responsible for it was the 
Reverend Laurence Eusden, who was appointed Poet Laureate in 
1718. His Speech opens sonorously : 


Hail, British Fair-ones, who in silence sit, 
And fancy all you know not must be wit, 
Who own your ignorance in Roman books 
Yet judge of Roman eloquence by looks. 


The poet seems somewhat dubious regarding his humorous ability 
to entertain the ‘‘ Fair-ones,”’ for he proceeds : 


A secret truth at first must be confess’d, 
We students are too grave or dull to jest. 


The relative taste of Oxford and Cambridge is contrasted next, 
considerably to the disadvantage of the last named University : 
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Here, e’en the Tragic Muse is thought unchaste : 
Well may learn’d Oxford boast a happier taste ! 
Andromache there sheds a guiltless tear, 

And Mourning Brides without a blush appear . . . 
But here the scene is chang’d to trifling shows, 

A German juggles tricks, and slits his nose . . . 
From Sciences we solemnly repair 

To ropes, and fiddles, and a bounding Fair . . . 
Close by degrees Philosophers advance, 

Glote on the Dancer, but still praise the Dance. 


One is rather inclined to agree with the reverend poet that he is 
‘* grave or dull,” and to pass on to the Speech of Dr. Roger Long, 
which was delivered in 1714. Dr. Long is described as an “ eminent 
Divine and able Astronomer’: evidently he was also regarded as 
a wit. His biographer relates that, “At the Public Commence- 
ment in July, 1714, . . . in addressing the Vice-Chancellor, (whom 
the University wags usually styled Miss Greene), the Tripos-orator, 
instead of saying, DominE ProcancellariE, did very archly pro- 
nounce the words thus, DominA ProcancellariA ; which occasioned 
a general smile in that grave Auditory. . . . Dr. Long was elected 
Master of Pembroke Hall in 1733, on the resignation of Dr: John 
Hawkyns: was appointed Vice-Chancellor the same year; and in 
1749 was elected the first Professor of Astronomy, then newly 
founded.”” Dr. Long’s Music Speech was, the publisher assures 
us, “‘ witty and humorous, much in the manner of Swift, and has 
passed through divers editions.” It took the form of a supposed 
“Petition of the Ladies,’ who at this particular Commencement 
were assigned seats in the Chancel of St. Mary’s, where they could 
“neither see nor be seen.” Through Dr. Long the ladies are made 


_ to complain : 


Now you should consider some of us have been at a very great expence 

To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors commence . . 

We’ ve got intelligence from Church, the Park, the Front-box, and the 
Ring, 

And, to grace St. Mary’s now, would not make our cloaths up in the 
Spring 

And is not it now ; intolerable, after all this pains and cost, 

To be coop’d up out of sight, and have all our finery lost ! 


The second part of the Speech consists of a presumed “ Reply ” 
to the ‘‘ Petition,” in which occurs a musical allusion of considerable 
interest : 

The Doctor there now so sm up to win ye, 
Yesterday played the part of Nicolini ; 
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An excellent Performer, though I fear 

You thought his cat-call was not quite so clear. 

Nic oft the Lion, who has at him flown, 

Like any London-Prentice has o’erthrown ; 

But all that Battle’s nothing at the Opera, 

To th’ Doctors here, with Heresy, Schism, and Popery : 
Nic charmed you in a tongue not understood ; 

Here you had Latin—is not that as good ? 


Readers of Addison will doubtlessly recall No. 13 of The Spectator, 
with its entertaining criticism of Nicolini, the famous vocalist who 
was singing in England before the advent of Handel in this country. 
Tradition has it that Nicolini could sing only in Italian, whilst the 
other members of the caste sang in English. Hence Dr. Long’s sly 
reference to “a tongue not understood.” Nicolini’s most sensa- 
tional appearance was in “ Hydaspes,” in which play the over- 
throwing of a lion was accomplished; with what result the 
Spectator informs us. Dr. Long’s somewhat lengthy oration breaks 
off with the abrupt exclamation : 


But see the Sons of Harmony prepare 
A feast might entertain a Cherub’s ear. 


Unfortunately Dr. Long gives us no foreshadowing of the menu 
provided for this musical “feast.” Dr. John Taylor was a great 
classical authority of his day: in fact we are told that he was dis- 
tinguished amongst other bearers of a fairly frequent name by the 
“Demosthenes Taylor.’ His biographer speaks of him 

“this eminent Critic and Philologist . . . the excellent Editor 
of Lysias and Demosthenes.” Dr. Taylor’s erudition was of a 


peculiarly retiring character, judging from Johnson’s description | 


of him—as recorded by Boswell,—‘‘ The most silent man, the 
merest statue of a man, that I have ever seen.” Johnson goes on 
to describe an evening spent in the company of “ Demosthenes 
Taylor,” when the great classicist’s sole contribution to the con- 
versation was the one word ‘Richard!’ Apparently this ex- 
clamation was forced from Dr. Taylor’s lips by Dr. Douglas, who 
ascribed to Dr. Zachary Grey something really written by Dr. 
Richard Grey : “‘ So, to correct him, Taylor said ‘ Richard!’” In 
his Music Speech, delivered in 1730, Dr. Taylor appears to have 
abandoned diffidence : his publisher remarks, “it was sufficiently 
free . . . and, though it does credit to his poetical talents, is not 
very civil to his contemporaries of Oxford . . . or of Trinity 
College in his own University.’ In spite of its alleged freedom and 
incivility, the Speech has more features of interest in modern eyes 
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than its predecessors. Dr. Taylor’s note of gallantry is struck in 
the opening lines : 


And now a while let sterner Science rest, 

While Verse and Music hail the softer guest ; 

To Beauty sacred are the chord and song, 

And homage-numbers speak from whence they sprung .. . 
Tis yours in softer numbers to excel, 

To watch how Modes, not Empires, rose and fell . . . 
To parley ages on a Snuff-box hinge, 

And mark the periods of the Bugle-fringe. 

Memoirs like these, well gilded, may adorn 

The ebon cabinets of Squires unborn . . . 

The well-spelt page perhaps with rapture d 

On Pepys’ gilded show, or Woodward’s shells : 
Important truths are couch’d in every line ; 

What Cambridge toast excell’d in Twenty-nine, 

What new Embroidery this Commencement grac’d, 
And how complexions alter’d since the last. 

Ev’n China Nymphs shall live in Sonnet there, 

Or Polly Peachum stroll’d to Sturbridge Fair. 


“ Pepys’* gilded show ”’ was a reference to the, famous Diarist’s 
gift of the “‘ Pepysian Collection ” to Magdalen College. Here one 
may recall the fact that Pepys was a musician : has not he recorded 
(on October 15th, 1665) that he “ tried to compose a duo of counter- 
point ?”’ If Samuel Pepys made no mark as a composer, at least 
he left a most interesting account of the musical doings of his day, 
for which musicians owe him a debt of gratitude. Dr. Woodwardf 
was the Founder of a Lecture on Natural History: at the date of 
this ‘Speech ’’ he was but recently deceased. [Hn passant, the 
gibe at changing fashions in complexions provokes the reflection 
that, in certain ways, the “ Fair-ones” of 1730 and 1920 have 
something still in common!] “ Polly Peachum” of course was 
the famous heroine of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” at this period en- 
joying its second year of popularity. This, the first of the so-called 


* From papers by Sir Fred Bridge and Prof. J. C. Bridge in a publication of the 
Pepys Club (privately printed) it appears that Pepys played the treble viol, Lyra 
viol, bass viol, lute, theorbo (or bass lute) and recorder. Upon the cittern he made 
on one occasion “ barber’s musie”’; the guitar he considered to be “a bauble at 
best.”” He loved the flageolet, and made his wife learn it too. He was a close 
friend of Captain Cooke, the master of the children at the Chapel Royal, who wrote 
the music of the second and third acts of Davenant’s “‘ Siege of Rhodes,” speaks 
of “his strange mastery in making extraordinary musical closes.””-—{Ep. ] 

Pepys also wrote the music of “ Beauty, retire,” a song which occurs in Act iv, 
Se. 2 of “ The Siege of Rhodes,” the first bars of which are given in the portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery. There are two settings of it in the Pepysian 
collection. Sir Fred. Bridge prints both in his “‘ Samuel Pepys, lover of Musique ” ; 
one of them is arranged by himeelf, and the other he says is by Morelli. 

[W. Barctay Squire}. 


+ There were two geologists Woodward, John and Samuel, besides a naturalist, 
Samuel Pickford.—{Ep.]} 
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Ballad-Operas, was partly responsible for weakening the hold of 
Italian opera in England, and was thus a factor in Handel’s relin- 
quishment of opera, in favour of oratorio. Dr. Long alludes in 
all probability to pretty Lavinia Fenton,—the original “ Polly 
Peachum,’’~-who eventually became Duchess of Bolton. Hogarth 
painted the singer in her great scene, with her ducal lover gazing 
on his innamorata from a side-box. In a letter dated January 28th, 
1760, Horace Walpole writes : ‘‘ There has been cruel havoc among 
the ladies ; my Lady Granby is dead, and the famous Polly, Duchess 
of Bolton.” 

Like Dr. Long, Dr. Taylor brings his Speech to a somewhat abrupt 
and unexpected conclusion, but he does at any rate tell us to what 
his “‘ humorous verses ”’ were the prelude : 


But more exalted numbers wake the chord, 

And flying sounds inform the melting word ! 

Hear the glad string explain the Poet’s thought, 
And Greene express how Pope with justice wrought. 


This description referred to Pope’s ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” set 
to music by Dr. Maurice Greene. The work was specially com- 
posed for this occasion, in celebration of Greene’s election as Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Cambridge, in succession to the 
lately deceased Dr. Tudway. A duet from the “Ode” is given 
in Hawkins’ “ History of Music.” 

Dr. Taylor’s biographer inclined to the belief that this “‘ eminent 
Critic’ had no ear for music, thus sharing an idiosyncrasy with 
* Linneus, Johnson, Garrick, and a thousand others”; a foot- 
note by Nichols emphatically contradicts this statement, declaring 
that Dr. Taylor had an ear for music. His verses “In Praise of 
Silence,’ contain some lines which would certainly appear to evi- 
dence a keen appreciation of the vital elements of musical art : 


A thousand things will let her see 
What I alledge, and she must own, 
How kindly flats and sharps agree, 

To keep the play of life in tune : 

Thus discords make the concert sweet ; 
And Silence is a sauce for Wit. 


Having given some idea of these professedly “ humorous ” 
effusions of a by-gone age, the words of John Nichols are as appli- 
cable to-day as they were a hundred years ago: ‘“ The Music 
Speeches, which were also Libelli rarissimi, must answer for them 
selves, though I cannot but think them curious.” 

MURIEL SILBURN. 
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THE protection given to the property of British Composers—out- 
side International relations, and two small British Acts—is con- 
tained in the Copyright Act of 1 and 2 George V, ch. 46, which was 
passed December 16th, 1911, and came into operation on July Ist, 
1912. 

In Clause 1, Copyright is defined as the sole right to produce or 
reproduce the work or any substantial part thereof in any material 
form whatsoever; to perform the work or any substantial part 
thereof in public: if the work is unpublished to publish the work 
or any substantial part thereof; and copyright shall include the 
sole right, in the case of a musical work, to make any record per- 
forated roll or other contrivance by means of which the work may 
be mechanically performed or delivered. 

In plain language, as soon as the work is completed in MS. or 
otherwise, the work is copyright and is the property of the Com- 
poser. The Composer cannot divest himself of his rights except 
(sec. 5, sub-sec. 2) he does so in writing signed by the owner of the 
right or by his duly authorised agent. 

Copyright embraces for the Composer for marketable purposes— 
Composers must always keep constantly before their minds that 
music is a universal language— 

1. The right of printing and publication in printed form. 

2. The right of performance in public—which is not included 

in publication. 

3. The right of reproduction on mechanical instruments. 
and endures for the life of the Composer and fifty years after his 
death. 

Owing to the fact that before the Act reproduction on mechanical 
contrivances was not considered an infringement of copyright, 
and that, in consequence, the trade had legitimately incurred 
certain heavy financial responsibilities, special regulations were 
passed. It was thought necessary to give protection to the trade, 
while securing the Copyright to the Composer. 

Accordingly, in spite of the assignment of the copyright by a 
Composer before the Act (an assignment which apart from special 
legislation would have carried the right of mechanical reproduction 
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to the assignee) the mechanical rights thus assigned belong by a 
special clause to the Composer or his personal representatives and 
not to the assignee. This is a strong point in favour of the Composer. 

The Composer, so long as he retained his copyright in his other 
‘work, retained the power to grant a license for the production on 
a mechanical instrument, and was paid a percentage fixed by the 
Act, the amount of which depended on the selling price of the 
record ; but the Composer’s control then ceased, and any other 
mechanical reproducer could take up the work, subject of course 
to the payment of the fixed royalty and to certain formal notices 
being given. 

The Composer has the usual Civil and Criminal remedies against 
infringement, but the latter are strengthened by the two short 
Acts already referred to, 2 Edward VII, chap. 15, and 6 Edward VII, 
chap. 30. These Acts were passed to stop the hawking in the 
streets of pirated music by hawkers who had no capital, who defied 
the police, and against whom the previously existing powers were 
wholly inadequate. 

International protection is granted under the Revised Conven- 
tion of Berne. So that the Copyright is co-extensive with all the 
European countries, with the exception of Russia, Austria and 
Turkey. Great Britain had a special Copyright Treaty with Austria 
before the war, ne doubt that treaty will be revived when Europe 
has settled down. If not Austria will most probably join the Berne 
Convention. 

Russia and Turkey have never joined the Convention and never 
made a Copyright Treaty with Great Britain. Before the war 
Russia with its literature of growing importance had begun to realise 
that international Copyright was a thing to be considered and had 
made one or two independent Treaties, but Turkey was altogether 
outside the civilised pale. Since the war Poland has given in its 
adherence to the convention. 

By an arrangement with the United States Copyright can also 
be secured. In order to benefit under the United States Act 
there are various technicalities which must be carried through, 
the most important of which compels the work to be published in 
the United States with a Copyright Notice on every copy sold, 
within a definite time from the publication of the work in Great 
Britain. It is not essential, as in the case of books, that the work 
should be produced from type set up in the United States or from 
plates manufactured there. This is naturally a great boon to 
Composers. 

It is also possible to secure copyright in the United States when 
no copies are to be sold but the work is only to be performed there, 
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3 by registering the work on a special form at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, under Clause 11 of the present United States Act. 

| These are the broad lines for giving Composers possession of their 
work. In the matter of the publication and performance in public 
the Composer’s control is simplicity itself, but with regard to 
mechanical reproduction and the United States protection he is 
wandering in devious ways; and if he is financially interested he 
had better take guidance before he signs any contract or comes to 
any agreement dealing with these rights. 

That the Act of 1911 is a sound act, and that the control given 
to the Composer is ample, cannot be denied. Why is it then that 
no Composer is satisfied with the present position and there is a 
constant cry of discontent from the highest to the lowest, whether 
the height and the depth refer to the question of money or the 
question of classic production ? 

The reasons for the discontent are manifold; but the main 
reason lies in the fact that owing to ignorance or financial pressure 
the Composer hands over all his rights to the music publisher, who 
farms them out for his own benefit and to the serious loss of the 
Composer. 

A few examples taken from many may serve as a warning. There 
is but little variety in the monotonies of the Composer’s slavery. 

1.—The Composer is forced to assign his Copyright whatsoever 
and wheresoever. (This he should never do.) The rights that are 
covered by Copyright have been set out. 

2.—In some assignments—these documents could not by any 
stretch of imagination be called agreements—the publisher under- 
takes to pay a royalty :— 

(a) Undertakes to pay it after the sale of . . . copies. 

(b) Undertakes to pay it only on one form of publication. 

(c) Will not pay it if copies of the music are sold in a book with 

other songs or pieces. 

(d) Will not pay it on other arrangements of the music. So if 
the Publisher bought the copyright of a song and it was 
turned into a waltz or other dance he would not pay on 
the dance. 

(e) Will pay only on the copies sold in Great Britain, although he 
has all-world rights and the sales in the United States 

* may be enormous. 

The proposals as to payment from the rest of the Alphabet of 
Publishers are generally a combination of the above, ¢.g. a payment 
limited to copies sold in Great Britain after the sale of 500 copies. 

t Finally some members of the illustrious Alphabet undertake to 
pay the Composer a miserable share of the performing rights—when 
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he should not sell his copyright, and so become entitled to all the 
fees—and a miserable share of the royalties on mechahical repro- 
duction—when he should be entitled to all the royalties—some 
don’t. It is under such inequitable assignments that composers 
are left to be sweated and to starve while the Publisher, in the 
majority of cases, purchases his motor car. 

If the Composer—as an earnest searcher after the truth— 
approaches the Alphabet of Publishers with poignant queries, the 
Alphabet either returns the music coupled with an indignant letter, 
or is hurt and annoyed that the methods under which he has carried 
on business, some assert for fifty years, should be doubted. 

The following are some of the queries to which in the assignment 
there is no answer :— 

1.—Do you undertake to publish at all. 
2.—If you do, how many copies do you intend to print in the 
first and subsequent editions. 

N.B.—This query is of great importance as some 
members of the Alphabet undertake to pay royalties 
on editions but do not think it necessary to mention 
the number of copies in an edition. 

3.—Do you undertake to keep the work continually on the 
market and not let it go out of print. . 

4.—Do you undertake to give me back my property if you don’t 
want to use it, i.e. if you let it go out of print or off the 
market. 

5.—How often do you intend to render accounts. 

6.—As the Composer in some instances receives a fixed royalty 
and not a percentage will you mention the price at 
which the work is to be published. 

It might be thought that any man of business would, for the 
reputation of his house, answer these questions and others of a 
similar character, since many of the points put forward would, if 
answered satisfactorily in a proper contract, result in fairer 
negotiations with the Composer while in no way damaging the 
Publisher. 

A suggestion may be put forward that it is essential for the 
Publisher’s business that he should hold the Composer’s copyright. 
Whether this is so or not might be a matter for discussion at a 
different time and different place, but at the present moment the 
extraordinary deed of assignment approved by the majority of the 
publishing brotherhood is under consideration. Would it damage 
any Publisher’s business to treat the Composer with the equity 
which is due from one human being to another, which is more than 


due in the case of the man who knows, dealing with the man who 
does not know. 
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The Publisher’s answer no doubt is “‘ business is business ” and 
the Composer’s answer is ‘‘ In that case there is no need to pose as 
the beneficent patron of art.” 

Let us study in fuller detail the queries. Surely the Publisher 
can answer number One without ruining his business, can give a 
date or an approximate date for publication, or can agree to cancel 
his contract if the work is not so published. 

The answer to question Two is not less a matter of equity especially 
in the case where royalties are paid by the edition, yet houses with 
great names have been known to refuse an answer. 

The answer to questions Three and Four might be “ Yes” or 
“No” but even if it was in the affirmative it would not break the 
Publisher’s business, 

The settlement of question Five so far from hurting the publisher 
would benefit his business, because if no regular date is fixed the 
Composer would be entitled to make a demand for accounts at 
reasonable intervals and the Court would support that demand. 
It would be better therefore to fix a date than that the Composer 
should be at liberty to upset the business of the office by making 
requests at times inconvenient to the Publisher. 

The answer to question Six is again a matter of equity; if a 
Composer is paid a twopenny Royalty then it is essential he should 
know the published price. Twopence might be a fair royalty if 
the work is published at one shilling but a very unfair royalty if 
it is published at three shillings. 

There is one more point to be dealt with, the performing rights. 
Some Publishers have no sooner got hold of these than they assign 
them away to a collecting society which deals with them according 
to its will and pleasure under its articles and rules.—This, however, 
may justly be the subject of another article—But there are other 
publishers who prefer to keep control. One of the partners in a 
big music publishing house in London was asked why he kept the 
performing rights in his own hands. His answer was that he did 
so in order that his firm might be able to stop any inadequate 
performance likely to damage the Composer’s reputation! Is the 
Publisher the man to judge who should deal with the Composer’s 
reputation and not the Composer himself? No wonder Composers 
are dissatisfied. 

We cannot think, even with the overwhelming advantage of the 
transfer of copyright, that the Publisher’s business would suffer in 
the least by an equitable contract on the lines suggested. 

It is not all music publishers that make the composer’s life so 
insupportable, but the minority in favour of equity is so small in 
number that it is useless at present to discuss its possibilities. But 
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that the minority exists and flourishes is a strong argument to 
prove that the transfer of copyright is not essential for the support 
of the Publisher’s business, but is only a method by which the man 
with the money may bully the man with intellect. 

That the Composer would benefit by the grant of an equitable 
license to the Publisher instead of a contract by which he loses all 
control is self-evident. He would benefit by increased reputation 
and by increased financial returns. He would in consequence have 
more time to devote to his art, instead of being forced to teach 
music or singing or become an organist or choirmaster. One or 
two are free because they have money of their own, or have married 
a rich wife. But how sordid it is that genius or even something 
less than genius should be thus unnecessarily hampered. 

It is absurd to think—if unfortunately it was not true—that 
when the copyright is the Publisher’s it is for him to decide what 
publicity he will give to the work ; that he has the power to decide 
how and when it will be performed ; that he can graciously allow 
it to be produced on a mechanical instrument ; that within limits 
he can even adapt it to other arrangements. There is no vital 
reason why the Publisher should hold all these powers. He can 
protect himself and his publisher’s rights quite sufficiently without 
the copyright. Is it his mental outlook that is limited, or his greed 
that is unlimited ? 

One or two publishing houses are endeavouring to look at the 
question with an outlook beyond that of the dog in the manger ; 
will not others—those with big names and a business record of 
many years—come forward and discuss the issues with some 
business society acting for the Composers, and settle some of the 
less litigious points on an equitable basis ? 

To Composers however, we would say, first and last,—no Com- 
poser should transfer his Copyright if he has any respect for his own 
interests, his own music, the fellow members of his profession and 
the art that he adorns. 

G. Hersert THRING. 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH 


PAINTED BY HIMSELF 


In the National Portrait Gallery 


From a photograph by Emery Walker, Limited 
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THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
(continued from p. 278). 


In Reynolds’ work we find no English characteristics. So little 
did he value individuality and beauty of style that, like the 
foreigners, he employed students to paint the draperies and even 
the hands in his portraits. Being devoid of humour he was the 
only English painter qualified to paint classical and allegorical 
subjects. 

Reynolds came of a family of scholars and prided himself on the 
friendship of some of the most learned of his day, especially that 
of Dr. Johnson. He increased his reputation by their approval, 
and the fact that they knew nothing whatever about painting 
escaped notice. 

Dr. Johnson was pleased to be considered a friend of the arts, 
and at Reynolds’ request wrote a preface to the catalogue of the 
first public exhibition of English pictures. He wrote also a private 
letter to Baretti on the subject which is an interesting commentary. 
“This exhibition,’ he writes, “has filled the heads of artists and 
lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious ; since we are 
forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our 
time—that time which never can return.” 

The only people who resisted Reynolds and denied him the 
position of lawgiver were the other English painters, and of these 
the most formidable was Hogarth. Hogarth opposed the founda- 
tion of the Royal Academy with all his energy. He prophesied the 
evils for which that institution has since been responsible and 
never ceased by word, pen and graver, to expose the fallacies of 
Reynolds’ teaching and ridicule his pompous and patronising 
attitude. 

Reynolds, I have said, had the scholars on his side, but Hogarth 
could count amongst his most intimate friends such men as Garrick 
and Fielding, who appreciated his work far better than Johnson 
and Goldsmith could appreciate that of Reynolds. Garrick sat to 
Hogarth and bought his pictures when no one would bid for them 
at the auctions, or take tickets in the lotteries by which Hogarth 
tried to dispose of them. Fielding wrote his praises and introduced 
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one of his characters into ‘‘ Tom Jones’ with no other description 
than a reference to Hogarth’s engraving. 

Another sympathiser in the struggle against the blind acceptance 
of foreign standards was Laurence Sterne who struck a blow for 
the English painters in “ Tristram Shandy” where he says— 

‘“*—. And did you step in, to take a look at the grand picture in 
your way back ?—’Tis a melancholy daub! my lord; not one 
principle of the pyramid in any one group !—and what a price !— 
for there is nothing of the colouring of Titian—the expression of 
Rubens—the grace of Raphael—the purity of Dominichino—the 
correggiescity of Correggio—the learning of Poussin—the airs of 
Guido—the taste of the Carrachis—or the grand contour of Angelo. 
—Grant me patience, just Heaven !—Of all the cants which are 
canted in this canting world—though the cant of hypocrites may 
be the worst—the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! ” 

Reynolds had obtained his presidentship of the Royal Academy 
by influence and intrigue, and he used that position to put forth 
his views in discourses to the students. His opinions thus had an 
appearance of orthodoxy and the discourses, written in the pedantic 
manner of Dr. Johnson, delighted the Squirarchy, and are still the 
only work on painting to be found in most gentlemen’s libraries. 
His attitude is shown in the opening sentences of his first discourse 
where he speaks of art as “the last ornament of opulence and 
power '’—a view which flattered the Squirarchy, but earned him 
the hatred of every honest man. 

Reynolds was a master in the art of damning with faint praise ; 
he used it mercilessly against his contemporaries and particularly 
against the one rival whom he really feared, Thomas Gainsborough. 

Most people know Gainsborough only as a portrait painter and 
primarily as a painter of charming women. Certainly he was the 
greatest of the English portraitists and he painted the most 
charming women, but he began as a painter of landscapes and 
rustic scenes, and was only driven to portraiture as a means of 
living. He could get no money for anything but his portraits, and 
although he continued to paint other subjects all his life they were 
either given away to his friends or remained in his studio until his 
death. He proved the truth of Hogarth’s bitter saying—* In 
Holland, selfishness is the ruling passion; in England, vanity is 
united with it. Portrait painting, therefore, ever has, and ever 
will succeed better in this country than in any other.” 

As a painter of portraits Gainsborough stands alone in having 
satisfied the vanity of his sitters without the least sign of insincerity. 
So wide was his sympathy and so keen was his eye in perceiving 
beauty that he seems to have found all his sitters as interesting as 
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he has represented them. Each one appears to us as an intimate 
and honoured friend, and so he must have seen them. There is, 
at any rate, record of his frankly refusing to paint one noble lord 
because he could see nothing to admire in him. 

In several instances Reynolds and Gainsborough painted the 
same people, and a comparison shows us the difference in their 
points of view. Reynolds shows us a pagan deity disguised as a 
human being ; Gainsborough introduces us to a friend whom we 
are glad to meet. 

The influence of Gainsborough on other painters is more notice- 
able in landscape than in portraiture. His sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of character and charm, and his loose, sensitive brushwork, 
were things that no one could have taught him and that no one 
could learn from him. In his landscapes the qualities are more 
tangible. To much of the lyrical quality of Wilson he added a 
closer observation of the detail of nature with a correspondingly 
greater intricacy of design. Herein we see the first influence of the 
Dutch painters. Gainsborough was a Suffolk man whose native 
county, where he painted his first landscapes, was rich in Dutch 
pictures and thus he forms a connecting link between Wilson and 
the great East Anglians of the next generation.* 

In spite of the work of Gainsborough the Squirarchy continued 
to patronise such foreigners as Zoffany and Fuseli and those por- 
traitists who were least English in feeling. Romney, with his in- 
sistence on line and his emphasis of local colour, and Lawrence, 
with his clear precision and enormous areas of background, might 
both have been Frenchmen. A great deal of good portraiture in 
the English manner was done during this period, but in most cases 
the painters had hard work to make a living, and still await the 
recognition they deserve. 

How little real appreciation our picture collectors have for the 
English portraitists is shown by the market value of their works. 
The portraits of women, whether by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney or Lawrence, still fetch about double the price of the 
portraits of men. The men’s portraits are usually the better, 
since the painters had a better understanding of their sitters’ charac- 
ters, and still more because the men’s costume in the eighteenth 
century was extremely becoming, whereas that of the women was 
perhaps the ugliest and the most unpaintable in all history. 

In the last years of the eighteenth century the national school of 


* Gainsborough was as much devoted to music as he was to painting. His friend 
Jackson records that ‘‘ there were times when music seemed to be his employment 
and painting his diversion.” He played a number of instruments and had a con- 
siderable reputation as a violinist. [See Leisure Hour for May, June and October, 
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landscape grew with amazing rapidity, and by the year 1800 
Morland, Crome, Barker, Turner, Girtin, Constable, Varley, Cotman 
and a host of others were showing forth the beauty of English town 
and country and developing the resources both of oil and water 
colour. 

As Hogarth expressed, in all his work, the mind and character 
of a Londoner so George Morland expressed that of an English 
countryman. Gainsborough, in his poetic renderings of country 
life, had shown the possibilities of English landscape, and Morland, 
specializing in the life of village and farm, expressed his love of it 
with a robust simplicity that has never been excelled. Within the 
limits of his subject matter he was perhaps the greatest technician 
that has ever lived. He was unbusinesslike, and something of a 
spendthrift, so that the art patrons cannot be wholly blamed for 
his financial failure. In the case of John Crome they have no such 
excuse. That great genius earned his living by teaching drawing 
and painting inn signs, and for such a masterpiece as his “‘ Mouse- 
hold Heath,” now in the National Gallery, his widow was able to 
obtain only one pound. 

In Crome we have an East Anglian, who, like Gainsborough, 
learned much from the Dutch landscapists. He gave drawing 
lessons in Norwich and the surrounding district, and at many of 
the houses he thus visited was able to study the works of Hobbema, 
Ruysdael and other masters. He learned certain technical lessons 
from them, but the whole of his work is that of a typical English- 
man. Born in 1769 he was the senior of the three great East 
Anglians of this period, Constable being born in 1779 and Cotman 
in 1782. 

Constable’s best work is that in which he used the typical English 
method of direct fluid paint. All his sketches and many of his 
large canvases are superb, but he had a tendency at times to sacrifice 
beauty of paint to elaboration of effect and the result is the dullness 
that we see in such pictures as ‘‘ The Hay Wain ”’ and “ The Valley 
Farm ” by which, unfortunately, he is best known to the public. 

Gainsborough, Morland, Crome, Constable and indeed almost all 
the English landscapists show the same motive in their work. The 
dominant emotion they express is the love of their native soil. They 
loved England, and each loved best his own home. Gainsborough 
used his powers to the fullest in depicting Cornard Wood and other 
scenes of his boyhood. With Crome it was Norwich and Mousehold 
Heath that gave him the thrill which he communicates to all who 
see his pictures; and it was his native Dedham and his father’s 
mill that inspired Constable to his highest poetry. But in Turner 
we meet a different spirit. 
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There is in the English another characteristic—the love of ad- 
venture in strange lands. In most Englishmen it struggles with the 
love of home ; sometimes it overcomes it. And so, though a home- 
loving people they are a nation of explorers. It is this spirit of 
adventure that animates the whole of Turner’s work. The delight 
of his boyhood was the lower Thames, where ships returned from 
perilous voyages ; his first earnings were spent in travel and his 
long life was one of restless wandering. In his old age, when he hid 
from those who knew him as a painter, it was as a retired sea captain 
that he chose to masquerade. 

Before saying more of Turner I must go back a generation and 
trace the development of the medium in which he did his best 
work—that of water-colour. English water-colour owes its origin 
to Paul Sanby who was born in 1725. The method had, of course, 
been used in many countries long before his day ; but it had been 
used only for making sketches and studies. The washes were 
usually in monochrome over pen or chalk drawings. Sanby and 
the generation that followed him developed this method until it 
became capable of the most powerful and subtle expression. They 
became gradually bolder in brilliancy and depth of colour and less 
dependent on the use of the pen. 

Sanby not only led the way to a school of water colour, but he 
also invented the spirit aquatint by which water-colours could be 
reproduced and used as book illustrations. 

By the year 1809, when Sanby died, water-colour had reached its 
zenith. It had become an art as national as the Elizabethan 
drama or the colour-prints of Japan. 

At this period there was no market whatever for water-colours 
as works of art. Every one of the painters had to earn his living 
by teaching drawing or by making topographical illustrations for 
guide-books, etc. 

The commercial failure of the new method had several causes. 
It is commonly attributed to a distrust of its permanency, but I 
think that this was only a minor reason.* The fewness and cheap- 
ness of the materials required and their portability made water- 
colour the most popular method for the amateur. A sketch book 
and brush were as much part of a gentleman’s travelling equipment 
as a camera is to-day. Oil paint, the method of the Italians, had 
a glamour such as the public feels at the mention of ‘‘ Grand Opera,” 
and even now they will only pay for a water-colour about half the 
price that they would pay for an oil-painting of equivalent merit. 


* “Peter Pindar,” the popular critic of the period, speaks of water-colours as 
perishable spittles.”’ 
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As to permanence, some of the early water-colours have faded on 
account of the vegetable pigments then in use, others have been 
destroyed by damp. On the whole they have lasted better than 
the oil-paintings and with modern pigments should be far more 
permanent. 

The quantity of good water-colours produced round about the 
year 1800 is enormous and the variety of treatment is astonishing. 
John Robert Cozens, Thomas Rowlandson, John Varley, David 
Cox, Peter de Wint and a score of others each adapted the medium 
to suit his own temperament. Three men of genius stand out as 
supreme masters. Tom Girtin and J. M. W. Turner, both born in 
1775, and John Sell Cotman, born in 1782. Girtin died when he 
was twenty-seven, Turner lived to old age and fame. Cotman’s 
whole life was a struggle against poverty. He left some superb 
work but much of it was damaged by the necessity of producing 
drawings that his pupils could easily copy. 

It is usual to speak of Girtin and Turner together because they 
were intimate friends and because Turner’s early work was largely 
influenced by Girtin’s example. They were, however, men of 
widely different character. Girtin we can see clearly. Turner is 
still hidden in the cloud of breath that Ruskin expended in his 
praise. At the risk of mixing my metaphors I will try to suggest 
their characteristics. 

Girtin always saw his subject as a whole and had complete control 
of it. His immense power was restrained by a severe economy of 
means. Nothing was allowed to break the serene unity of his 
intention. His line has the majestic rhythm of Milton. His tone 
is that of a ’cello. 

Turner, thanks to Girtin’s teaching, could design in a great style, 
but usually he dissipated the design with his unrestrained passion 
for detail, and crowded his subject with endless interpolation. His 
line suggests the intricate metres of Shelley. His work has the 
vivacious brilliancy of a violin and he was a veritable Paganini. It 
was by his exquisitely subtle phrasing and bewildering speed, and 
by harmonies that baffle analysis, that he expressed his complex 
personality. None of his oil-paintings can compare technically 
with his water-colours. His oil methods were only an adaptation 
of water-colour used with complete disregard of their permanence. 
He sacrificed style and pictorial quality to the recording of his vast 
knowledge of nature, and came at last to betray Nature herself for 
the sake of romantic glamour. In power of observation and visual 
memory he is unexcelled even by such giants as Leonardo and 
Diirer and his output of work was probably the largest ever achieved 
by a painter. Like Constable he is best known by his worst work. 
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With all his faults he was the greatest poet that ever painted land- 
scape. 

I have said nothing of the paintings of William Blake because 
they are not his most typical work. He must be ranked as our 
greatest engraver and book-decorator. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century a great change and 
decay had come upon the English painters; their aim was no 
longer expression, but the making of pictures. Many of them 
possessed great technical ability, but it was wasted on the most 
trivial motives. William Mulready and Sir Edwin Landseer are 
typical examples. One great man, Alfred Stevens, stood apart 
from his fellows, unrecognized by them and unappreciated by the 
patrons. He is now seen to be one of the greatest sculptors of the 
world and our greatest oil-painter since Hogarth. He left very few 
paintings. They include some superb portraits and the finest 
decorative paintings ever done by an Englishman. His technical 
methods were those that he learned during a nine years studentship 
in Italy, but the character of his work is purely English. He tried, 
at first, to earn a living by portraiture, but was forced to abandon 
it. A great part of his life was spent in teaching and in making 
designs for tiles, lamp-posts, fire-irons, etc. His greatest work, 
the monument to the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
was left unfinished through the interference of the authorities. 

Contemporary with Stevens, but blessed with longer life, was 
George Frederick Watts, the second painter of the Squirarchy. 
The personal character of this simple philosopher is a complete 
contrast to that of Reynolds, but in artistic aim they are brothers. 
The chief difference between them is that, whereas Reynolds evolved 
his style from the Roman painters, Watts was a follower of the 
Venetians. Both of them sought the “ grand style” and neither 
of them thought of looking for it outside Italy. 

Apart from Stevens and Watts, English painting was, as I have 
said, at a low ebb. There was plenty of intellectual activity and 
a revolt against academic dullness came in the form of the “ pre- 
Raphaelite ’’ movement. I speak of the movement rather than of 
the ‘“‘ brotherhood ” as I wish to include such men as Ford Madox 
Brown, Frederick Sandys and John Brett. 

The pre-Raphaelite movement was the result of two foreign in- 
fluences working on a group of enthusiastic young men. One of 
these influences was the Italian romanticism that came through 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the other was the detailed realism of the 
early Flemish painters which came through Ford Madox Brown. 
A third influence was the medievalism of William Morris. The 
movement included a number of men who were undoubtedly great. 
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and some of their achievements will always be memorable, but on 
the whole the movement was a failure, for two reasons. Firstly it 
was an intellectual revolt but not an artistic one. The pre- 
Raphaelites were more pedantic in their theories than the acade- 
micians and none of them showed that sensuous enjoyment of paint 
which is equivalent to the “ music” of poetry. Secondly, there 
was no revolt against the great weakness of the time, the senti- 
mentality from which Stevens alone was free. If anything, the 
pre-Raphaelites accentuated this weakness. We see it now as a 
blemish, whether in the paintings of Watts or in the writings of 
Dickens, but at the time it was accepted as a high attribute of art. 
It was a soapy bubble, burst finally by the sting of Whistler. 

James M’Neill Whistler was a Parisian-American and cannot be 
included amongst the English painters. His teaching did much 
to discredit the feeble academic work that was in fashion and his 
example led a great number of the younger painters to go and 
study in Paris, which came to be considered the artistic capital of 
the world. Some few of the painters trained there retained, or 
recovered, their nationality ; but the greater number should be 
classified as of the Parisian school. 

We have seen how English painting has been invaded in each 
generation by some foreign influence. It is interesting to note the 
great effect that English painting has had on the French. Con- 
stable and Crome were the inspiration of the Barbizon school and 
Turner was the father of the impressionists. 

At the present day the English school is more independent than 
ever before and an enormous variety of really original work is being 
done. If only there were a market for it ! 

And now, a word as to why this article is addressed to musicians. 
In theorising about painting, innumerable problems are encoun- 
tered which cannot be solved by direct logic. It is necessary to 
“ side-track ’’—to find analagous propositions in some other form 
of art. This method has the double advantage of suggesting fresh 
ideas, and, by giving a fresh point of view, of showing up fallacies. 
The art which provides the closest analogies to painting is music, 
both in its history and in its laws of composition. Some know- 
ledge of music is therefore of immense value to a painter. I feel 
sure that the converse is also true and hope that this brief summary 
of English painting may give food for thought to those who are 
interested in the parallel problems in music. 


Puitie HAGREEN. 
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LIST OF ARTICLES IN VOLUME 


Bacu’s Vorsrietn, 218—224. 
Bach’s liturgical plan, whence taken, 218: the sections of this in detail, with 
examples, 219-223. The plan is mainly dogmatic, partly liturgical, 223. 
There is scope for a similar treatment of Anglican hymn tunes, ti with 
Plainsong as Bach’s were, and drawing a “ dogmatic ” moral, 224. 

CanTATA IN BEING, THE, 227—229. 
The difficulty and delight of making and performing a cantata with amateurs— 
a small choir supported by organ, and a congregation led by a trumpet 

Criches, 247—255. 
A Handelian cadence occurring in a modern work suggests stereotype, 247. A 
stereotype is an abstraction which started life as a happy invention, a form of 
cant or ineffective quotation, 248. As there are literary platitudes, 249, so 
there are musical—in Pepusch, Abel, Balfour Gardiner, 250, 1. The out-worn 
authentic cadence is redeemed by, for instance, Delius, 251, 2. Musical 
since they are all creation, are not to be imitated or quoted or echoed, 253. 
But the musician cannot always be creating, and where the music of a master 
fails it is because he is only “‘ making,” 254. There is a moral both for educators 
and composers, 254, 5. 

Coryricut or THe Composer, 353—358. 
The state of things produced by the Act of 1911 in this country, 353, 4. The 
international position and the arrangement with the United States, 354. The 
Act is sound; why are Composers not satisfied ? 355. Mainly because the 
Composer is forced to assign his Copyright, in return for a royalty (or not 
subject to limiting conditions, ib. Some questions that might well be 
before this is done, 356, 7. A simple solution of a real difficulty, 358. 

Country Musto tn, 27—34. 
Various experiences in country churches, 27, 8, and some conclusions to be 
drawn from them, 29, seem to show that adult choirs are unsuitable for the 
country, 30. The alternatives are (1) no choir, (2) boys only, (3) boys and 
girls, (4) girls only, 30, 1. ‘‘ Boys only ” seems the best solution. Incidentally, 
it precludes harmony, 31, and unison-singing ought to be cultivated and to be 
better organized, 32 ; the responses should be reconsidered, ib., and the standard 
of organ-accompaniment raised, 33, and diocesan supervision would be ad- 
visable and probably welcome, 34. 

THe Mystery or, 145—157. 
The sacred music-drama of Elche is opera with a difference, 145. Its origin, 
146; the state of the MSS., 146, 7; the music, 147; the conditions of the per- 
formance, 148; the first day, 149, 150; the second day, 151, 2. History of 
dramatic performances in Spain, 153, 4. Date of the Mystery, 155, and criti- 
cism of the performance, ib. Note on the connexion with plainsong, 156, 7, 

Exoear, Str Enpwarp (with portrait), 7—11. 
Elgar ie the successor of Beethoven, 7. His music is not experimental, nor 
imitative, ib., but classical, 8. He knows instruments, 8, 11, and the orchestra, 
9, and some other things outside music, 10, 11. He is opposed to pedantry and 
parochialism, 9, 10, 

Grove, Str 330—333. 
His influence is not exhausted in the twenty years since his death ; its secret 
lay chiefly in the wide range of his interests, his great knowledge of books, and 
appreciation of very various minds, 330, 1. He was an amateur in music, but 
an amateur in the best sense; if he had not a judicial mind, he had a catholic 
taste and an infectious enthusiasm, 331, 2. By his stimulating pen, his ex- 
hilarating talk, and most by his own happiness in the concerts, he made the 
Crystal Palace the musical centre it became, 332. He had @ quite special gift 


for biography, 333. 
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Heyrorp Concerts, THE, 240—246. 


The movement of “ art for the masses”’ happened to be associated at its in- 
ception with pictorial and not musical art, but working people are susceptible 
to both, 240. Lower Heyford and Steeple Aston, 241; volunteer performers 
at the concerts, ib. Programmes and the sources they were drawn from, 242. 
A specimen programme, 243. Attendance and finance, 244. Appreciation of 
the villagers, 245. Possibilities elsewhere, 246. 


Hotst, Gustav (with portrait), 181—190, 305—317. 


Holst is a ‘“‘ modern ” composer in the true sense—his work evinces the relation 
between the mind that expresses and the means of expression, 181. Instances, 
182-4. He makes what is strange in the harmony or orchestration sound 
germane to the matter in hand, 184. His music is in direct relation to life, of 
which he has taken a true, and an English, view, and from which he has not 
run away, 185. Of energetic character, a great walker, gg thinker, 
orchestral player, 186, a disciple of Morris, serious, masterful, 187. Purcell’s 
Fairy Queen at Morley.College, 188. The downrighteousness of Holst’s music, 
instances, 188, 9; its mysticism, 190. 

But mysticism is not inconsistent with the practical spirit, instances, 305, 6. 
It is not something vaguely oriental, but austere and virile, 307. He has been 
influenced by Grieg, Wagner, Bach, and later by Purcell and Byrde, 308. 
Progress from a tentative, 309, to a thoroughly suggestive treatment of folk- 
song, 310. The particular idiom adopted does matter, 311.. Some blemishes 
in his work, 312. The later works most important, with instances, 312—317. 


Hymn PRELUDES, 224—227. 


The modern hymn prelude was begun by Brahms, 224, and continued by Reger 
and Karg Elert abroad, and at home by Parry, 225. Our uniform rhythms 
and absence of feminine endings are a disadvantage, ib. Béhm’s melodic 
ornamentation was individualized by Bach, and after him by Parry ; Pachelbel’s 
thematic imitation offers scope for less stiff treatment ; Buxtehude’s freedom 
of form found an echo in Karg Elert, 226. There are two difficulties—to 
recognize the hymn tune in the prelude, and to find a place for the prelude in 
the service, 226, 7. 


LETTER AND THE Sprrit, THE, 87—93. 


Some people think that music on paper can be apprehended as well as music 

rformed ; there is a good deal of evidence that this view is commoner than 
it should be, 87. All the arts employ symbols to reveal what is beyond sense, 
what is spiritual, 88. Music is alone in involving both invention and presenta- 
tion to make its symbolism effective, 89; the mind that invents makes only 
a code of signals, the mind that presents may, if sympathetic, make music out 
of these, 90. The reading of these signals may give pleasure, but not the 
pleasure of music, ib, Without presentation in some form the child cannot be 
educated, 91, nor the composer either write or judge, 92. If there shall ever 
be an art of sound which does not include presentation, we shall have to call it 
something else than music, 93. Beauty, inherent in the sound not in the sight, 
is not a thing to be afraid of, ib. 


LisTENING To Music, On, 12—18. 


Enjoyment, independent of programme or of composer’s prestige, 12, is a 
voyage of discovery, 13, and postulates no technical training, 14. It consists 
in mystical (or direct) apprehension of the artist’s mind, ib., through the par- 
ticular medium, 15. We defeat it by bringing to our listening either ready- 
made expectations, ib., or historical prepossessions, 16. Hence mistakes in 
criticism, 1b., which is apt to be too much on its guard against being taken in, 


* ae criticism, by layman or technician, depends on humility and good 
aith, 18. 


Mippte A LESSON FROM THE, 294—301. 


The Reformation was not altogether the elixir it has been thought to be, nor 
were the superstition it attacked and the persecution it involved so indefensible 
as they have been painted, 294; again, the feudalism of the “‘ Dark Ages” was 
not so black as the exploitation of labour in the early 19th century, 295. The 
destruction of ‘ Gotic”’ buildings was not mere religious iconoclasm, it was 
also due to a change of esthetic values, 296. Medieval architecture was com- 
munal in two senses, ib. Since architecture cannot, can music afford. to lose 
touch with common aspiration ? 297. 

Perhaps Plainsong lost that touch and shared the fate of, say, Evesham 
Abbey ; but Palestrina humanised it, ib. Purcell was not strong enough to 
hold his own in a frivolous age; Handel found salvation in turning from the 
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make-believe of opera to broad human conceptions; Bach wrote above his 
audience, but met their aspirations in the treatment of the choral, as Mozart 
did by putting life into 18th century comedy, and Beethoven by the democratic 
vision of his Ninth Symphony, 298, 9. The sentimentality of Mendelssohn and 
his contemporaries was remote from human experience in another way, 299. 
Wagner is saved from future oblivion by his technical skill and his power of 
; handling the mass, ib.; and mass counts, 300. Stravinsky and his congeners 
are to be blamed not for their iconoclasm but for limiting their appeal to the 
élite, ib., whereas Vaughan Williams and Holst have shown human 
sympathies. Conclusion, 301. : 
Mozart AND THE oF DAY, 111—122, 191—200. 
Authorities—Schiedermair, Wyzewa and Jahn, 111, 2. Men and cities of 
Europe, 112, 3, Salzburg, éb., the Austrian court, 114, the first tour, 115, dis- 
cussion of its difficulties and the extent of its success, 116. At Frankfort 
found Goethe, and at Paris Grimm and Madame de Pompadour, 117. In 
London Burney ignored them, Daines Barrington has left a record of the ° 
118; he was taken up by George the Third, and made a good friend in J. C. 
Bach, 119. The second tour began with small pox at Vienna, ib.; they met 
Gluck, who was cold, 120; La Finta Semplice failed in spite of Hasse’s help, ib. 
Third and fourth (Italian) journeys, the most interesting and most fatiguing ; 
two portraits by artists, Martini, 120-2. Fifth journey, at 21 years of age, 191, 
Stein’s pianofortes at Augsburg, 192, Mannheim orchestra, ib. Mozart in love 
with Aloysia Weber there, but eventually married her sister, 193. This was 
the difficult time of his life, and the letters tell us much, 194. Angry with 
Grimm, friends with Raaff and Cannabich, 194, 5, Idomeneo, ib. Quarrel with 
archbishop of Salzburg, 196, blame on both sides, 197, Esterhazy treated him 
198. His father misunderstood him, 199. Mecting with 
ieck, 200. 
Mozart, LEOPOLD ; CENTENARY, 60. 
Player of and writer on the violin; a t letter writer; an affectionate and 
responsible father, perhaps also an uneutuaiiog one. 
Music anp Duration, 286—293. 
The thing most to be liked in music is the fact that it ‘‘ goes on.” What is the 
} meaning of this “ going on” ? Music works in ideal time as painting works in 
translated space, 286; but in the latter the ideal contrasts with the real, in the 
former the real is irrelevant. The state of ideal time is not one which is _— 
from time, but one in which the space between two moments is so wholly 
that they are felt as one moment, 287. Length, essential length, is a test of a 1 
composition ; we may say this in disregard of certain accidents—limits of the 
performer, taste and temperament, appropriateness to occasion, ib.; and of 
certain musical conditions—its employment as accompaniment, its chosen 
form, the system of metaphor which we call ‘“‘ programme,” and the physical 
capacity of the hearer, 288. 
xamining the quality of duration, as opposed to its quantity, we find musical i 
if expression to depend upon repetition, 288—291, and continuousness, 291, 2. f 
H Music repeats, in small things or great, by a constant development, as in Nature ; 
| the leaf repeats the flower and the branches the veining of the leaf. The analogy 
i of architecture may mislead, because beauty there depends on the reconcilia- 
Hy tion of the conflicting standards of use and symmetry, whereas in music it 
ij depends only on this development, and on the fact that we can foresee it, 289. i 
ij Iteration is the only available sign of identity [for anything which takes place 
in time], and it can become a principle of form because it works forward as well 
as backward, 290. It can become a principle of beauty, here as identity with 
a difference, there as mere identity, 291. ies 
As repetition was the main element of form and design, so continuousness is 
the field of inspiration, which is substance, ib. Com range themselves 
on one side or other; but, however they may fuse them, substance is more 
important than form, 292. Bach is the typical example, ib. Conclusion, 293. 


OLD KEYED INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR Music, 45—51. 
Clavichord, 45, 6, virginals, 47, 8, harpsichord, 49; MS. and printed music, j 
50, 1, and their interpretation, 51. - 7 


Opera, THE or, 230—233. 
The place for music in the theatre is the moment when drama becomes 4 
symbolic rather than a representative art, 230. The symbolic, or psychological 
e ma, goes behind representation (¢.g. in Rigoletto) and is apart from time and 4 
space (e.g. in Lucia di Lammermoor), 230, 1. Music cannot, as in the Greek 
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drama, be purely accessory, ib., nor can the words be superimposed on the 
music, as has been said of Tristan, 232. The classic models are Gluck and : 
Mozart, and Purcell’s Dido and Afneas, 1b. And this last reminds us that the 
associations of “‘ grand” opera militate against, while those of chamber-opera 
invite, symbolic drama, 233. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, 17TH CENTURY, 334—342. 
Keyboard instruments with the various forms of lute, furnished with figured 
bass, formed the 17th century support for opera and oratorio, and to this core 
of harmony strings and wind (in pairs) attached themselves, 334. The strings 
were first of the viol, 335, and then of the violin type, 336-8. Klutes, in two 
varieties and three sizes, oboes, in three sizes, bassoons, in two sizes, cornetti, 
in two varieties and three sizes, 339, 40, trombones, in four sizes (treble now 
obsolete), 340, trumpets in two varieties, belong to 17th century; horn and 
clarinet later, 341. 

Parntine, Taz ScHoor or, 269—278. 
Painting, like every art, is national, and its nationality is due to climate which 
has a twofold effect, 269. Why do Englishmen as a whole not know their own 
painters ? Socially, we have been divided into the Squirarchy and the People— 
the patrons and the painters (with two exceptions), 270. Originally the Church 
was the patron, till Henry VIII's time; his heresy (1) confined painters to 
portraits, (2) isolated English painting, (3) made the Squirarchy the patrons, 
(4) destroyed English tradition, 271. Since then we have been invaded by 

(dS foreigners—Holbein, Moro, Van Dyck, Rubens, Lely, Kneller—and their fame 

le extinguished such men as Cooper and Dobson, 272-4. 

oe Hogarth came, and challenged the foreigners and their patrons, and, with 

i Wilson, led a school, 275, 6. While the nobility imported Italian, the merchants 


k imported Dutch pictures which found a home chiefly in East Anglia, 276. An 
al English school might now have been founded but that Reynolds with his Roman 
a proclivities secured the patronage of the Squirarchy, 1d. The English charac- 
-! teristics—which he lacked, 277, 8. Hogarth v. Reynolds, 359, 360. Reynolds 
a v. Gainsborough—who was influenced by the Dutch, 360, 1. The Squirarchy 
stuck to foreigners, Zoffany and Fuseli, and to the frenchified Romney and 
Lawrence, 361. The landscape painters—Morland, Crome and Constable, all 
East Anglians, 362. Watercolours—Turner, Girtin, Cotman, 363, 4. The 
Victorian makers of pictures, from which only the names of Stevens and Watts 
stand out, 365. The Pre-raphaelites, an intellectual not an artistic movement, 
366. Whistler, influenced by Paris, ib. Painting and music may help to solve 
each other’s problems, ib. 
Parry, Husert, 94—103. 
This is not the moment to appraise critically Parry's work, only to try to save 
him from his friends and enemies, 94. Style meant for him not mannerism 
but “* to be in the tradition,” 95. In politics he had what was then the courage 
to be a Radical, 96; and incidentally this conservative in art and rebel in 
politics raised the status of the musician here, ib. His style has obvious limi- 
tations, but it has the qualities of its defects, which grow on acquaintance, 97. 
For form, he chose the oratorio, now discredited, but gave it an individual 
stamp of naiveté and nobility, 98, 9. In setting the words of songs there are 
three possible attitudes for the composer—to express himself, his poet, and 
himself in his poet: Parry adopted the first of these, 100. His later work 
shows lack of concentration, due partly to his acceptance of an onerous post, 
101, and a certain noble failure to pack into his music all the religion and 
philosophy he. meant it to convey, 102. His critical and historical writings 
show perspective, erudition, lucidity, and sanity, 103. 
Parry’s Noresooxs, Paces rrom Husert, 318—329. 
These notes centre round such subjects as education, art, religious dogma, 
progress, relativity, democracy, commercialism, rich and poor, wealth and wits. 
PsaLM-CHANTING, On, 208—217. 
Dr. Bridges proposed to improve Anglican chanting, and Dr. C. W. Pearce to 
get rid of it, 208; both were facing the difficulty of varying speech-rhythms 
sung to an unvarying melody, 209. The difficulty is greatest at the cadence, ib., 
eaused by the shift of the accent in passing from Latin to English words, 210. 
The difficulty arose at the Reformation, and was veiled for some time by the 
use of the metrical Psalter, 212, which however clinched, eventually, the final 
accent, 213. Are we to make the final accent of words and music coincide, or 
abolish Anglicans altogether, or accommodate the music to the words? éb. 
We must accommodate, and (a) consider the note of definite pitch but indefi- 
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nite length, (6) abandon the “ note-to-a-syllable,” and (c) the pace of 
deliberate speech, 214. Examples, 215, and special cases, 216. Incidental 
advantages of this reform, 217. 

Purcett’s Dramatic Music, 135—144. 

Purcell, without operatic tradition and unfortunate in his poets, had to ex- 
periment, 135. Perhaps he did not understand Shakespeare, but he knew how 
to set words with the right accents, 136. His fault is that he lets himself be 
carried away by the word painting then in vogue, though his gift of melody 
compensates for this. The Italians, who did not know the language, could not 
sing him, and we seem nowadays to have lost the art, 136, 7. His sources [as 
regards form] were the Italians, in particular Stradella, and the madrigalists, 
137; his own contribution were the ground base and his English “ pastoral 
grace and open air downrightness.” Still more English is his dramatic use of 
the chorus, from which it is clear that Handel borrowec a good deal, 138, 9. 
Dido has continuous music, but King Arthur, Fairy Queen and Tempest, not ; 
this was his own decision, 139. The Fairy Queen, and the problems it raises, 
analysed, 140-2. A recent performance of it at Cambridge, 143, 4. 

Sartor SHanties, 35—44, 256—268 (with portrait of Dr. Terry). 

A discussion of the authority of previous accounts of the shanty, 35—37, and 
of the derivation of the word, ib., and of the origin of the thing in folksong, 38. 
Reasons for its being localised, 40; origins in Northumberland, in negro songs, 
American songs, and in the Christy minstrels discussed, 41—44. Capstan 
shanties, 256, Hauling shanties, 257, 8; topics, 259, narrative, 260; keys, 
261, 2; difficulties of collecting, 263, 4. Personalities and allusions, 255, 6, 
euphemisms, 267, standard of decency maintained, ib., the genuine shanty 
where to be found, 268. 

Srvncine, Some THOUGHTS oN, 201—207. 

We all can, and believe we can, sing, 20, and if there is anything in the present 
revival it will be on the wings of song that music will soar, ib. The great 
increase in vocal recitals introduces us to many new singers and more interesting 
songs, 202, and these singers have an opportunity and a responsibility, ib. In 
the reaction from virtuosity to music we have grown more artistic but our 
voices are less disciplined and less cunning, 203; singers begin not to make 
beautiful sounds and composers to write for the voice without understanding 
it, 204 The public, acquiescing in the (expert) singer’s choice and averaging 
the various opinions of (expert) teachers, slides into a state of indifference 
which helps to lower the singer’s standard, 205. There is little thought of 
preserving the voice up to the threshold of old age, ib., and the number of good 
voices that are annually ruined by ignorant teachers is appalling, 206. Opera 
has, however, kept the flag flying, and there are other hopeful signs, 207. 

Sonc, Tue Furvure or THe 19, etc., 123, etc. 

The singer and the public, 19—26. The singer is a normal person and the song 
a natural thing, 19; and the critical faculty which ensues from this may help 
to form a national taste, in spite of appearances, 20. The enemy of the song 
is the royalty system, 21, in general, 1b., and in particular, 22. peed 
is no philanthropist, singer, 23, and composer have to live, and so the song 
ousts the good, 24. The education of the masses is too slow, state help too 
problematic, ib., and private enterprise too sporadic, 25; the real remedy lies 
in popular concerts of high standard with songs of the singer’s free, but con- 
scientious, choice, organized by a music-loving business-man, 25, 6. 

The singer and the composer, 123—134. Song-composer and singer should take 
counsel together, 123. But the composer is apt to ignore difficulties, 124. He 
forgets that the voice is ‘ horizontal,” 125, and cannot with impunity be used 
for colour instead of line; and that the song, because it is miniature, ib., must 
have a beginning and end and, because it is a forward movement, sequent 
rhythm, 127; that it may be broken by purposeful recitative, but not consist 
merely of declamation, 16. Study the voice, 128, its spontaneity, the true 
purpose of its vowels and consonants, its tesvitura, its speeds, 129. There is 
vocal and unvocal songwriting, 130, 1; legitimate and illegitimate “ imita- 
tion,”’ 132. Do not deny the singer his initiative, 133, nor refuse him time to 
breathe, 134. The conscientious singer and the sympathetic composer can 
together defeat the royalty ballad. 

Spreccues, 18TH CENTURY MUSIC, 348—352. 
Music speeches at Cambridge spoken at Publie Cc ts, immediately 
before the performance of some musical work, and designed for the female part 
of the audience, 348. By L. Eusden, R. Long, and J. Taylor (1718, 1714, 1730). 
Contain references to Nicolini, Pepys, The Beggar’s Opera, Maurice Greene. 
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AND THE Critics, THE, 234—239. 

The critics of the past were autocratic, whether right or wrong, those of the 
resent are unsound on the subject of singers, 234, and not aiways consistent, 
35. Star singers—Pasta, Sontag, ib., Malibran, Jenny Lind, Grisi, Gerster, 

236, Patti, Nilsson, de Murska, Sembrich, 237, Albani, Jean de Reszke, Melba, 
Caruso, 238. For such as these florid singing was not a mere ornament but the 
very material in which they worked, 239. It is a mistake to suppose that they 
thought little of enunciation, ib. 

Srrancer, Toe. (A TRUE story). 61—67. 
Two fallacies—that music is a kind of mathematics, and that it inculcates 
morals. 

Sryte anp Form in Art, 302—304. 
Hubert Parry set a good example in referring musical problems to other arts 
for illustration, 302. Equal perplexity arises from divorcing style from form 
and from confusing the two, 1b. We can easily find examples in other arts of 
style without form, and of form without style. Musical form, too, may suggest 
form to other artists; can these others suggest it to the musician? Archi- 
tecture obviously can, 304; it is not so obvious in the case of the libretto. 
Behind all arts, or combination of arts, we find common ground in abstract form. 
Style is in the handling of each, in the detail, as an architect would say (hence 
Ruskin, who neglected form, concentrated on style). Form is the vital principle 
of growth, and style the interaction of this with the chances of time, place and 

* person, 304. 

VauGcHan WittiaMs, (with portrait), 78—86. 
Description of the principal works, 78—81. The qualities of his music that 
may be deduced from these are reality and earnestness, nobility of subject, 82, 
strength and simplicity of harmony, 83, and adventure, 84. His use of folk- 
song is neither a pose nor an accident, ib.; he transmutes it. It leads to 
directness and away from convention, and in so doing postulates a new 
technique, 85. His music is in the best sense religious, and invigorating, 86. 

Tue, 104—110. 
The possibilities and scope of the violoncello are great, but are only in their 
infancy, as is shown by the scanty literature, 104. With three possible ex- 
ceptions this began in the 19th century, but the works suffer from an excess of 
virtuosity, 105. We want technique but, beyond that, music, and not noise, ib. 
Protest should be more frequent and more effective against imperfect per- 
formance, 106, and misguided teaching, 1b.; scales are not an unpleasant 
necessity, 107; Pablo Casals taught us that, ib., and it is the essence of music 
that emanates from his playing. He revised the suites of Bach and the sonatas 
of Beethoven, 108, and people could make these sound well if they brought to 
them the hard work and the self-effacement they devote to quartets, 108, 9 ; 
there is nothing the matter with the works themselves, 109. The skilful and 
long-suffering orchestral player is worthy of greater recognition, 110. 

Worps to Music, 52—59. 
The story of the song is a story of woe, 52—59; from the days of the minstrels, 
52, whose art was “necessary,” 53, and of the Elizabethan poet-composers, 
53-5, who wedded voice and instrument, through the days of the Stuarts who 
divorced them, 54, to the nadir of the last century, 56, the course of the song 
has been one long degradation. Composers eschew fine poetry, and singers 
mumble it, ib.; the words are paid in proportion to their imbecility, 57, and 
rules are promulgated for the further production of these, ib. The composer 
and poet should join hands to defeat the publisher, 58, 9. 

Yorxsurre, Music rn, 343—347. 
Good voices due — to broad vowel sounds. Yorkshire music is based én 
the old-fashioned Nonconformist hymn tunes and on a special love of the 
organ, 343. Choral music is an escape from the monotony of the crowded 
factory, and falls in with the spirit of combined play in the games of which they 
are so fond, 344. The defect is in the choice of music; the lack of absolute 
music between Purcell and Sterndale Bennett is reflected in the poverty-stricken 
idea of a programme in Yorkshire, 345. Choral training (for instance, by Dr. 
Coward of Sheffield,) has done much, but the performances lack, and the oratorio 
form does not permit of, atmosphere; the choral side of competitions has 
gathered strength in the last ten years, but the instrumental side has languished 
345, 6. Conclusion, 346, 7. 
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The choice of a famous musician 


PADEREWSKI: probably the most famous pianist 
of the age—chose the Weber Piano for professional use. He 
describes its qualities as ‘* positive perfection of mechanism, 
exceptionally easy production of tone, beautiful singing 
quality and marvellous clearness.” 

What better testimony could you ask as to the piano best suited to your 
home. It means the most critical musician you know could not find fault 

with your choice. 


The Weber Piano 


IS THE GREATEST ENGLISH PIANO 
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If you could visit the Weber factories and notice the care with which 

the material is selected and the rare craftsmanship which is put into 

every separate part, you would realize that the Weber Piano could not 

possibly be other than an instrument of more than ordinary qualities. 

A full selection of Weber Pianos is always in our Showrooms. 

We offer special facilities for you to purchase any model of 
this famous piano upon the instalment system. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


(Formerly the Orchestrelle Co), 
Hatt, 


a 131-7, NEW BOND STREET, 

LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE MUSICAL 


(PUBLISHED IN AMERICA) 


O. G. SONNECK, EDITOR. 


Vol. 6, No. 3. 


Fuly, 1920 


JULY, 1920 CON TENTS OCTOBER, 1920 


Towards Ugliness: A Recantation of Old 
Prejudices. 
j. A. Fuller-Maitland (London). 


G. Francesco Malipiero. 
Henry Prunieres (Paris). | 

The Effect of the War on English Choral 
Music. Herbert Antcliffe (London). 


About Basses. 
Orlando A. Mansfield (Gainesville, Ga.) 
The Baron de Tremont: His Souvenirs of 
Beethoven and other Contemporaries. 
J. G. Prod’homme (Paris). 
The Ornaments in Bach's Organ Works. 
Sumner Salter (Williamstown, Mass.) 
Musical Agprosiation: A Plea for Catholicity 
Colin McAlpin (London). 
Musical Animals in Ornament. 
Clement Antrobus Harris (Crieff). 
The Problem of Melody. 
L. L. Thurstone (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Handel's Publisher, John Walsh, his Suc- 
cessors and Contemporaries. 
Frank Kidson (Leeds). 
The Folk-Music of Ireland: Its Past, Pre- 
sent and Future Aspects. 
Annie Patterson (Cork). 
Historical and National Songs of France. 
Julien Tiersot (Paris). 


Beethoven. 
H. E. Krehbiel (New York.) 


Natural Law: its Influence on Modern 
Marion Bauer (New York). 
A Music-Lover of the Past: Eugene 
Delacroix. 
G. Jean-Aubry (London). 


The Rise of the Musical Proletariat. 
Rudyard Chenneviere (Philadelphia). 


Why Do We Dance? 
Carl Engel (Boston) 


Arrigo Boito. 

Fausto Torrefranca (Rome). 
Polish Music. 

Zdzislaw Jachimecki (Cracow). 


The Cat in Music. 
Carl Van Vechten (New York). 


The Inheritance of Musical Talent. 
C. E. Seashore (lowa City). 


Historic and National Songs of France. 
Julien Tiersot (Paris). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
At 3 East 43rd Street, 


20/- A YEAR. 


New York, N. ¥. S/- A COPY. 


Entered as second-class matter, December 31, 1, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March 


3, 1879, 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


WINTHROP ROGERS, LTD. 


18, BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1. 


NEW YORK: 
G. SCHIRMER. 


BOSTON: 
BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
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G. RICORDI & Co. 


265, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


The Largest Operatic Publisbers in the World. 


Opera is the one form of Musical Art which is in the ascendancy 


ARIAS FROM OPERAS — ARIAS FROM OPERAS = = ARIAS FROM OPERAS = 


are included in are sung by all = 
= Colleges & Schools. 


Programmes of 
Orchestral Concerts The Great Artists. 


OPERATIC ARIAS 


No Artist's Repertoire is complete which does not contain these 
Celebrated Numbers : 


Operatic Arias for Women’s Voices. 
Suicidio. La Gioconda. . Ponchiellé 
Si mi chiamano Mim!.—Mimi's Song 

La Boheme ... Puccint 


Musetta’s Waltz Song. Puccint 


Mimi's Farewell. La Boheme Puccini 


Vissi d’arte—The Prayer. Tosca .. Puccini 
Un bel di vedreme—One Fine Day. 

Madame Butterfly... Pucciné 
O Don Fatale—O Fatal Gift. Don Carlo Verdi 
Ritorna Vincitor. Aida 
Patria Mia. Aida ... .... Verdi 
The Willow Song. Salce & Ave Maria. 

Othello ... 
L'Altra Notte. Mefistofele Botto 
La Voce Gi Donna. Gioconda Ponchiellj 
Mia Piccirelia. Salvatore Rosa . Gomex 


The Spinning Wheel. The Angelus... Naylor 
Farewell tomy home. La Wally Catalant 


Operatic Arias for Men's Voices. 


frozen. La Bo Puccind 
grilio—Love and 
Butterfly... Pucciné 
E iqpeme le stelle—The Leer Song 
Pucciné 


Donna non vidi mail. Manon Lescaut Pucciné 
Dai Campo. Mefistofele Boita 
Guinto sul passo—Epilogue. Mefistofele Botta 
Clelo e¢ Mar—Heaven and Ocean, 


Ponchiellé 
Celeste Aida Verdi 
Magiche Note. Queen of ‘Sheba Goldmark 
Credo. Othello Verdi 
Elia glammai. Don Carlo 
Il Lacerato Spirito. Simon Boccanegra Verdi 
Quand era’ peggio. Falstaff ... Verdi 
PermeGiunto. DonCario .. .. Verdi 
B lie, Gioconda Ponchielli 


The above have English and Italian Text, and ave published in several keys. 


New Artistic Songs and Modern Opera Arias. 


Booklet with descriptive notes, also Keys and Compass of each, may be had free on 
application. SEND FOR IT NOW—IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 


G. RICORDI and Co., 265, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
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SCHOTT & Co’s 
Attractive Pianoforte Albums 


NORMAN O'NEILL. GEORGE DYSON. 

Three Old English Pieces net 2 6 Album of 10 Pieces ... net 3 O 
CYRIL SCOTT. PERCY ELLIOTT. 

Old China, Suite a. net 3 0 An Old Fashioned spinel 

A Pageant, 3 Dances ... net 3 6 4 Pieces... net 2 6 
MANLIO DI VEROLI. FRANCIS BURTON. 


The Harvest Moon, 5 Pieces net 2 6 


NORMAN O'NEILL. 
Mary Rose, Preludes and 


Album Lyrique, 5 Pieces met 2 6 
HERBERT FRYER. 


Country Side, Suite .. net 2 6 Interludes ... ... net 3 O 
ERNEST REEVES. The Call ... ove 2 0 
In Days of Chivalry, GODFREY NEWARK. 


Romantic Suite 


Flowers, 4 Impressions... met 2 6 


British Music Society 


(Incorporated). (National and International). 


19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron—The A. J. Balfour, O.M. 
alden. 


President d Howard de W. 
Hon, Director—Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull. 


= £15,000 WANTED 
For the fostering & encouragement of British Music at Home & Abroad. 
YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 

By becoming a Member. (Membership is open to Professionals and Amateurs). 
By forming New Branches. 

By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Futt PARTICULARS FROM 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, Berners St., London, W.r1. 
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John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C. 4, 
(Established by the Corporation of London in 1880.) _ 


Principal:—LANDON RONALD. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC was established in September, 2880, for the purpose 
of iding hi h-class instruction in the art and science of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 
vided into THREE TERMS arranged to commence as follows :—Fousth M in 

weeks); Second M Fourth Monday im April (12 

‘orms of Entry can be on application to the Secretary. Students or 

Amateur) of any age received. 

Sy ay: for Amateur Students vary according to the Professor selected, and range from £2 23. 64. 
of Twelve wea Complete Musical Education of grades: 6d. 
tor St ts ing a are of two 

and d {10 10 tos. od. per Term. 
hundred and ten Scholarships and Prizes competed for annually in June. 


School Orchestra, Fridays, 11 a.m. Ss. Siu 


Chamber Music, Harmony and Elocution Classes, RUDIMENTS CLASSES, SIGHT SINGING, 
and SIGHT READING Gutrementell Classes, are available at low fees to Students taking private 


tuition. ORGAN LESSONS given daily (ovening lessona 
The Leeal Centres and Local Local Schools Examinations are te the Students of the Sehvel 


and Public in subjects :—Pianoforte, Sight Violin, Viola, 
Violoncello, ind and Br Elocution, 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephone—Central 4459. Telegrams—“ Euphonium, Fleet, London.” 


INTELLECT MUSIC 


receives its greatest stimulant soap acquaintance 
with the thoughts of the masters. is is achieved | 


:: in the best possible manner by the use of 


THE PLAYER PIANO 


We, who have kept abreast of all in this * 
sphere of musical enterprise, ially invite all. . 
musicians to our Salons to investigate for themselves 

the possibilities and the prvi. new musical 
effects which the latest Player Pianos, fitted with the 


(MARBLE ARCH TUBB). 
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SCHOTT & CO’S 
Attractive Pianoforte Albums 


NORMAN O'NEILL GEORGE DYSON 

Phree Old English Pieces net 2 6 Album of to Preces nel 3 O 
CYRIL SCOTT. PERCY ELLIOTT. 

hina, Suite nt 3 O \n Old Pashioned Posy 

\ Pageant, 4 Dances nel 3 6 4 Vieces eee nt 2 6 
MANLIO DI VEROLI FRANCIS BURTON 


The Harvest Moon, 5 Pieces net 2 6 


NORMAN O'NEILL. 
Mary Kose, Preludes and 


\lbum Lyrique, § Pieces met 2 6 
HERBERT FRYER 


Country Side, Suite 2 6 Interludes nel O 

ERNEST REEVES The Call... ov . net 2 @ 
In Days of Chivalry, GODFREY NEWARK 

Kkomantic Suite we mel 2 6 Flowers, 4 Impressions... net 2 6 


SCHOTT & CO., 48, Great Marlborough St., LONDON, W.1. 
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British Music Society 


(Incorporated) (National and International) 


19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Patron—The Right Hlon A. J. Balfour, O.M 
President The Lord Howard de Walden 
lion, Davector—Dr. A. Magletield Hull 


£15,000 WANTED 


For the fostering & encouragement of British Music at Home & Abroad. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 

By hecoming a Member. (Membership is open to Professionals and Amateurs) 
By forming New Branches. 

By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Port PArTicuLars 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 19, Berners St., London, W.1. 
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Che Guildball Music 


John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C., 4, 
(Established by the Corporation of London in 1880.) 


Principal:—LANDON RONALD. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC was established in September, 1880, for the purpose 

of providing high-class instruction in the art and science of Music at moderate cost to the Student. 
he year is divided into THREE TERMS arranged to commence as follows :--Fourth Monday in 

September (12 weeks) ; Second Monday in January (12 weeks); Fourth Monday in April (12 weeks) 

forms of Entry can be obtained on application to the Secretary. Students (Pro 

Amateur) of any age received, 


The Fees for Amateur Students vary according to the Professor selected, and range from {2 23. 6d. 
to £6 as. 6d. per Term of Twelve weeks 
he Fees for Students desiring a Complete Musical Education are of two grades: £7 175, 6d. 
and {10 10s. od. per Term. Students cannot enter for Class Tuition only. 
One hundred and ten Scholarships and Prizes competed for annually in June. 


School Orchestra, Fridays, 11 a.m. cline 


Chamber Music, Harmony and Elocution Classes, RUDIMENTS CLASSES, SIGHT SINGING, 
and SIGHT READING (Instrumental) Classes, are available at low fees to Students taking private 
tuition. ORGAN LESSONS given daily (evening lessons arranged). 

The Loca! Centres and Loca! Schools Examinations are open to the Students of the Schoo! 
and Public gent in the following subjects :—-Pianoforte, Singing, Sight Singing, Violin, Viola, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, all Wind and Brass Instruments, Harp, Harmony, Organ, Elocution, 
Accompaning and Timpani, Syllabus can be had post free upon application. 

H, SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Telephone—Central 4459. Telegrams—‘ Euphonium, Fleet, London," 


INTELLECT IN MUSIC 


receives its greatest stimulant through acquaintance 
with the thoughts of the masters. This is achieved 
:; in the best possible manner by the use of —:: 


THE PLAYER PIANO 


We, who have kept abreast of all progress in this 
sphere of musical enterprise, cordially invite all 
musicians to our Salons to investigate for themselves 
the possibilities and the feoeinem ach new musical 
effects which the latest Player Pianos, fitted with the 
:: “Connoisseur” action, will reveal to them. — :: 


M U R D OC H : Saran STREET, W.1. 


(MARBLE ARCH TUBB), 
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